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OLD LONDON SHOPS AND SHOPKEEPERS. 


Wuen ‘Ogier le Danois,’ as the ancient romance tells 
us, returned from his two hundred years’ sojourn in 
Faéryland to the court of his old lady-love, the French 
queen, we read how he stood all amazed and utterly 
bewildered—not at the new objects he saw around 
him, not at the changes which two hundred years, we 
should have thought, must have made in everything, 
but only at the unaccustomed faces that looked so 
wonderingly into his own. Only by the absence of 
those features which of yore he had so loved to look 
upon, only by the many strange and marvelling eyes 
that gazed upon him, did the aged Danish hero dis- 
cover that more than six generations had passed 
away, and all that he had loved had long been dust. 
A strange romance of two hundred years does this 
seem to us. Only think of a sober citizen of the 
Protectorate walking along the Cheapside of to-day ; 
only imagine an Ironside pausing before the Horse 
Guards, or visiting the United Service Club! Nay, 
reduce the long period one-half, take the hundred 
years of the Sleeping Beauty, and picture to yourself 
the wigged and ruffled gentleman of George II.’s 
reign, with his views of Mr Pitt’s ministry, and French 
policy, and the Pretender, and the battle of Minden, 
riding along Regent Street—what street could that be ? 
and on the top of an Atlas omnibus! Or the lady with 
flowered brocade and little chip-hat, taking her wander- 
ing way along St Paul’s Churchyard, or down King 
William Street, seeking in vain after Great Eastcheap 
and Crooked Lane—where smuggled French fans were 
once sold, as well as bird-cages—and looking anxiously 


itself had taken its departure too! But wherefore go 
back a hundred years? Reduce the period to half, 
to less than half, and still changes sufficient to have 


scared the venerable sojourner in Faéryland out of 


his wits, might ‘Ogier le Danois’ have found in the 
streets of London. 

So I thought, passing along Cornhill the other day, 
impeded by alterations and ‘improvements,’ which 
seem as though they would never come to an end; 
and I thought on the changes that had passed over it 
since those Saxon times when the hill received its 
name from ‘the Quern,’ the mill that crowned its 
green summit. Not one of the most suggestive of 
London thoroughfares is Cornhill: no graceful cross 
ever reared its delicate pinnacles there, no ‘fayre 
conduyte’ gushing forth sweet water daily, and on 
high-days and holidays red wine; never did royal 
procession pass that way, scarcely ever civic; still 


Cornhill has its memories. Here—after ‘the Quern,’ 


we suppose, had been pulled down—stood the man- 
sion of Reginald de Cornhill, that sheriff to whom 
King John and his son addressed so many precepts, 
commanding him to provide luxuries on a right royal 
scale for the Christmas or Whitsuntide feasts—the 
many pounds of costly spices, the fifty pounds of 
pepper, the hundredweight of almonds, and the 
‘thousand ells of linen’ for table-cloths! What 
became of Reginald de Cornhill’s mansion, we know 
not; but we next find the locality had become a 
general mart for ‘household stuff’ and apparel ; and 
that towards the end of the same century, Henry 
Waleys, the lord mayor, with laudable zeal, built a 
structure called ‘the Tunne,’ which supplied the 
inhabitants with a doubie advantage, it being both a 
conduit and a ‘cage’ for disorderlies. The necessity 
for the latter, alas! seems to have been soon appar- 
ent, for during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Cornhill had but a bad name. Much stolen property, 
if undiscoverable elsewhere, was to be found here; 
and Lydgate, in his very curious poem of London 
Lyckpenny, tells us that here he discovered his hood, 
‘set to sale, other stolen goods among,’ which had 
been snatched from his head at Westminster. Towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, Cornhill seems to 
have improved; and when, in the following century, 
Sir Thomas Gresham chose that locality for the site 
of his famous ‘ Bourse,’ and royalty deigned to visit 
it, its character rose. Then substantial citizens took 
possession of their little shops, and their tall appren- 
tices cried aloud: ‘What do you lack?’ and from 
generation to generation, still they kept to their 


| little shops; and even when the great fire of London 
around, almost expecting to find that the Monument | 


swept them all away, and there certainly was space 
enough to build larger, still the taste for little shops 
continued. 

Those little low-browed shops—what a contrast 
to the lofty plate-glass windowed ‘establishments’ 
towering four and five stories high! What would 
the hooded ‘fathers of the city,’ some five or six 
hundred years ago, have said to them? What would 
the sober citizens of Elizabeth’s days—nay, what 
would our own grandfathers, accustomed as their fore- 
fathers to little shops and homeliest of fittings up, 
have said too? 

Very few readers are aware of the very recent 
era of ‘shop improvements.’ The old original 
‘schoppe’ was really a booth, constructed of wood, 
and very probably, in size as well as appearance, 
the counterpart of the best kind of booths still 
to be seen at a country-fair, or the covered stalls in 
the old market-places. In these early times, only 
dealers in more durable articles or more valuable 
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commodities kept a schoppe, homely as it was ; for, 
from the ancient records of London, we find that fish, 
meat, and bread were always sold in open market. 
Thus, Fish Street Hill and Old Fish Street still 
mark the site of the old London fish-markets, even 
from Saxon times; and there the ‘stock-fishmonger’ 
sold his ‘baconed herrings’ and dried stock-fish to 
the lower classes during ‘Black Lent;’ and his 
pickled barbel and porpoise, and perhaps sturgeon, 
to the wealthier; while the fishmonger proper spread 
out on his ample board mackerel, whiting, mullet, 
the highly-prized ‘Thames salmon ’—unattainable 
dainty now—and the huge conger eel, that chief deli- 
cacy of the convent feast. We may remark in 
passing that our forefathers were remarkably well 
supplied with fish. In the lists preserved by worthy 
Master Stow of the various kinds sold in the thirteenth 
century, we find every kind now sold; and although 
the taste which could fancy ‘ porpoise’ seems coarse, 
still, we find our forefathers were also extremely fond 
of roach, dace, and smelts. The chief market which 
supplied old London with meat was that which has 
survived every one of its less ancient competitors— 
Newgate Market. It is suggestive enough to walk 
into that close, crowded, provision-crammed little 
quadrangle, and remember that full seven centuries 
ago, ere half the capitals of modern Europe had 
existence, this market, beside St Nicholas of the 
Shambles, near the New-gate—it extended, however, 
more towards Westclheap—had its regulations for 
buyer and seller, its penalties for ‘forestalling and 
regrating ;’ and that one of the earliest London 
ballads represents the butchers standing there in 
their blue frocks, with pole-axe in hand, selling 
their meat. The ancient market for bread is still 
designated by the name Bread Street ; and here the 
bakers brought their bread, hot from the oven, in 
tumbrils, or baskets, and took their standings in the 
open street. Very dainty were our London forefathers 
as to their bread. There were numerous kinds of the 
finer sort—cocket, simmel, wastel—the last, so well 
known by name, was, we think, sweet, and frequently 
flavoured with spice or saffron. But the other kinds 
were not mere huge loaves, although white—the 
reader will remember the many old sayings which refer 
to the eating of brown bread as a most severe priva- 
tion—but fancy bread, and in a number of really 
pretty shapes. Indeed, so general was this taste for 
delicate bread among our forefathers, that in above a 
score of Saxon and early English illuminated manu- 
scripts that we have looked over, we have never once 
found either the huge loaf or the slice of bread. At 
the guest-table, the little roll, round or shuttle- 
shaped, is placed beside each plate ; and in a marvel- 
lous illumination of Elijah fed by the ravens, his 
feathered purveyors are represented with what very 
much resembles the modern French roll. 

In passing, we may remark that poultry and vege- 
tables were also sold in the streets—the former in the 
markets, but the latter from street to street. The 
supply of poultry was large; and every kind, except 
the turkey, was obtainable. That bird’s place was, 
however, well supplied by the peacock, which, so far 
from being, as has been generally supposed, an aris- 
tocratic dish, was sold in the London market as 
early as the thirteenth century, and very probably 
earlier, There has been great misapprehension as 
to our forefathers’ scanty supply of vegetables; 
but in one of the most interesting portions of the 
late Mr Turner's work on Domestic Architecture in 
England, from the Conquest to the End of the Thirteenth 
Century—his account of our horticulture at this early 
period—this notion is thoroughly disproved. From 
contemporary documents, he proves that every 
vegetable now in common use, except the cucumber, 
and of course the potato, was well known to our 


forefathers ; and that their supply of fruit, too, was 
far more abundant than might have been supposed. 
Apples, pears, cherries, currants, gooseberries, were 
in common use in the twelfth century ; and peaches, 
quinces, medlars, and apricots, among the higher 
classes; while there were few of the better class of 
houses during the middle ages with a sunny wall 
against which a vine was not trained. 

But where were the ‘schoppes,’ and what was sold 
in them? Well, good reader, taking you by the hand, 
and leading you through London streets—London 
streets five or six centuries ago—need I tell you there 
were many articles, in common use now, for which 
you might look in vain. Tea and coffee, cabinet-ware, 
fancy stationery, of course you would not expect to 
find; nor glass, nor china; but it is curious to note 
how many things there are for which even the poorest 
send to a shop in the present day, that during 
the middle ages, were made at home. Candles, both 
wax and tallow—except those of beautiful white 
or coloured wax, called ‘Paris candles’—were of 
home manufacture ; so was soap, when required; but 
the housewives of the middle ages, like their descend- 
ants in many parts of the country, chiefly used lye 
made from wood-ashes. Brooms and such-like house- 
hold appliances were also home-made, and the 
coarser kinds of linen cloth; for weaving as well as. 
spinning was a female domestic employment. Still, 
the streets displayed a goodly array of ‘ schoppes,’ not 
only along the main thoroughfares, but in the less 
frequented streets. In the curious list of property 
belonging to ‘the almonry’ of St Paul's, and which 
bears the date of 1345, we find ‘ houses, with shops 
adjoining,’ in Bread Street; and in Sermon Lane, 
‘three shops;’ and the rent for these ‘ tribus 
schoppis ’ is the large sum of six shillings per annum 
each! Multiplied, to bring the sum to its present 
value, this would be only L.4, 10s. apiece; these 
must, therefore, have been the mere wooden booths 
before alluded to. But even along the chief thorough- 
fares, down to the days of Queen Elizabeth, such 
were the shops; and on the slanting board in front, 
the goldsmith of Westcheap, and in after-times, of 
Ludgate, placed his tall drinking-cups, and his deli- 
cately chased salt-cellars, and the enamelled spice- 
plate, and brooches and clasps of costliest workman- 
ship; and along the ‘ Mercery ’ the mercer displayed 
rich damasks and velvets, and precious ‘gold baude- 
kin;’ and the ‘ Milaner,’ or haberdasher of those 
days, his miscellaneous collection of inlaid knives, and 
gold-wrought purses, and broidered gloves, and hawks’ 
bells of filigreed silver. No wonder that the pro- 
prietor and his ‘’prentices tall’ walked constantly up 
and down in front, keeping guard over this precious 
store. 

It could not be because our forefathers were but 
half-civilised, as we have been gravely told, that they 
occupied such homely ‘schoppes.’ With the beauti- 
ful conduit of Westcheap, and the still more beauti- 
ful cross constantly before their eyes; with the fair 
windows of the chapel of St Thomas reflecting 
the sunlight, surely the wealthy traders of Gold- 
smith’s Row and the Mercery might have managed 
to construct a comfortable shop with glass windows ; 
but they evidently did not care to do so. ‘Good wine 
needs no bush’ was a favourite proverb with them; 
and we think that they really considered that the 
beautiful and costly goods they proffered for sale 
required no setting off. The plate-glass window, the 
brass fittings, the French-polished counter of the 
nineteenth century, we doubt if they would have 
cared for; and, indeed, the utter trash sometimes to 
be seen within these splendid shop-windows would 
have made them stare. ‘Flowers, 23d. a spray,’ 
heaped up behind a square of glass that could 
scarcely have cost less than twenty guineas! 
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Towards the close of the fifteenth century, John 
Wood, citizen and goldsmith, caused a row of houses, 
richly decorated, to be built at the upper end of 
Westcheap for the brethren of his guild. But here, 
althongh quaint ornaments covered each story, and 
the lattice-windows extended along the whole width 
of the house, each shop was unglazed ; and the pent- 
house, from whence hung the sign, alone protected 
the precious store from the weather. Perhaps our 
forefathers’ love of fresh air might also have some 
share in continuing this fashion of unglazed shop- 
windows; for even after the fire of London, and when 
these tall, red brick-houses in Cheapside were built 
on the site of the Mercery, the shops, although 
intended for some of the chief city traders, were 
made open, exactly as though for a fishmgnger. It 
has often been remarked how long old habits and old 
customs linger in remote places; for our own part, 
we have often remarked how persistingly old cus- 
toms linger among inhabitants who have been long 
settled in cities—as though the antiquity of the place 
communicated its influence to those who had long 
dwelt there; and thus has it doubtless been that 
generation after generation of London traders went 
on quietly in their little unglazed shops, keeping to 
the thrifty motto, ‘Keep your shop, and your shop 
will keep you,’ and looking forward to the time when 
they should retire from business; perchance to a 
country-house, there to enjoy the ‘otium cum digni- 
tate’ of the citizen a hundred years ago, that of 
smoking a comfortable pipe with an old friend in the 
little summer-house perched on the wall. Very slowly 
indeed did the glazed shop-window make its appear- 
ance. An aged relative of our own well remembers 
some eighty years ago being taken to a first-rate glove- 
shop in Sweetings Alley for gloves; she used to tell, 
when remarking upon the costly fittings-up of modern 
shops, how this was a mere wooden booth with a 
penthouse; and behind the wooden counter the pro- 
prietor, wearing his hat, and well wrapt up in winter, 
used to stand, while a broad bench fixed against the 
wall was the only accommodation for his customers. 
This was the genuine ‘schoppe’ of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; but scarcely superior were the 
booksellers’ shops in St Paul’s Churchyard and Little 
Britain, with the broad shelving board in front, on 
which the newest publications of the seventeenth 
and the earlier part of the eighteenth centuries 
were laid. A pleasant arrangement this for the 
poor scholar, who might thus, like ‘Alton Locke,’ 
glance at a book which the glass-window would have 
effectually kept from him. Perhaps the old fashion 
of the unclosed window lingered latest in this vicinity 
of any. Even some twenty or thirty years ago, most 
of the clothiers’ shops in Cloth Fair were open to wind 
and weather. 

Among the earliest traders who adopted shop 
improvements, were the mercers and haberdashers ; 
but what they gained in outward appearance, they 
must have well-nigh lost in the deteriorated appear- 
ance of their goods. How dull must the scarlets 
and orange-colours have looked, how faded the 
lilacs, behind those thick dingy, green glass panes, 
enclosed in their clumsy wooden frames. The 
reader may see the little shop of some hundred years 
ago and its wigged proprietor ‘to the very life’ in 
Mulready’s pleasant ‘Choosing the Wedding-gown.’ 
And just such a shop was ‘ Lavie and Garth’s, at the 
Blackamoor’s Head, Cheapside,’ when, in the year 
1758, the young lady purchased her wedding-dress 
of ‘white enamelled ducape,’ as the bill, yellow with 
age, in its faded ink, before me records, with flourished 
capitals, and a marvellous feat of penmanship 
intended to typify ‘received.’ Those mean-looking 
shops, not worthy even to stand afar off in some 
by-street of the present day, did, however, a good 


business. Forty-two pounds is the amount of the whole 
bill; for white sarsnet, and black paduasoy, and a 
‘pink-spotted lutestring,’ aided to swell the sum-total ; 
and then in how gentlemanly a way was business 
conducted. Among the smaller articles are two pair 
of embroidered satin slippers, at eight shillings the 
pair; one pair of these is charged for, but against the 
other is a dash, to shew that the well-pleased pro- 
prietors of the ‘Blackamoor’s Head’ begged the 
young lady’s acceptance of them. Talk of modern 
shops with their ‘ dreadful sacrifices,’ and all manner 
of things ‘to be literally given away ’—when did the 
reader ever obtain,even the odd half-penny there ? 

There was much formal politeness among these 
old-fashioned shop-keepers. A story was told me in 
my childhood of one of these, who, being at Bath, was 
actually mistaken for a dancing-master, so unexcep- 
tionable was his bow, until one of his old customers 
recognised him as Mr Somebody in Fleet Street, of 
whom she had bought her much-admired brocade. A 
story too was current among the London ’prentices of 
a rather older date, of how a silversmith’s apprentice 
so charmed a charming young lady with a fortune 
of ten thousand pounds—which was the ‘regulation’ 
sum with our great-grandfathers—that, although she 
was brought to his master’s shop by her intended, to 
purchase the plate previously to their marriage, she 
found the apprentice so much more ‘a gentleman’ 
than her fox-hunting admirer, that she broke off with 
the squire, and bestowed herself and her money upon 
the fortunate young man. 

Well, this politeness, formal as it was, was pleasant ; 
and as past times were not go-ahead times, but the 
buyer bought, and the seller sold, with due delibera- 
tion, there was time for the low bow, or the courtesy, 
and the quiet remark about the weather, and some 
opinions about the spring-fashions too; and thus the 
purchase of half a yard of ‘book-muslin’ might fill 
up a pleasant half-hour; or the choice of a ribbon 
occupy—interspersed with a little gossip—almost an 
hour. People certainly must have taken both shopping 
and shop-keeping fair and softly in those good old 
times; for how deliberately did the old couple—the 
last of the ancient shopkeepers, I think they must 
have been—whose shop was the first I ever entered, 
welcome their customers, and inquire what they 
wished for, and open the drawer, or take down the 
box, while a modern white-neckclothed assistant, in 
some ‘Crystal Palace Emporium,’ would have sold 
half-a-dozen ‘desperate bargains.’ What contrast was 
that little, low shop, nestling under the old church- 
wall, like a martin’s nest, to any of modern times! 
Some eight feet wide, it was with its little window 
of greenish glass, and its little counter of painted 
deal, and the old man in a bob-wig and brown 
coat, and his wife in a clear-starched muslin cap, 
bound round with a blue ribbon, and her gown of 
brownish colour, and the neckerchief fastened with 
the little gold pin—a quiet, worthy couple, who 
welcomed you with a pleasant smile, and fetched a 
chair out of the parlour for you, though you might only 
have called in for two rows of pins, or to match a 
skein of silk. How leisurely, after you were duly 
seated, would they put on their spectacles, and after 
some passing remark on the weather, at length ask 
what should they have the pleasure of serving you 
with. ‘There was not much to serve, one might have 
thought, in that little shop, for small show was there 
in the little window. Some half-dozen pieces of 
galloon, some tapes peeping out of their dark-blue 
papers, pins in shining rows, some silk handkerchiefs, 
and a little shawl, hung cornerwise, to the serious 
darkening of the already dark shop. Still, somehow, 
there were few things you might ask for but from 
some unsuspected nook or corner they were forth- 
coming. It was a pleasant sight to me, as I sat on 
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the counter, while my nurse, dear good Susan, had a 
pleasant bit of gossip with the old people, to see a 
whole drawerful of ribbons taken, as it seemed to 
me, out of the wall, or a roll of flannel produced from 
under the counter, though almost as large as the 
counter itself. But one day, what a beautiful sight 
was provided for me from the inmost recesses of that 
magical counter! How well do I remember the old 
lady stooping down, and drawing forth from that inex- 
haustible receptacle a huge wash-leather bundle. Dingy 
enough, unattractive enough was it outside; but oh! 
when the bundle was opened, and silks of every shade 
and colour were spread out before me; and the coy 
sun, who did not too often visit that little shop, peeped 
in, giving a brighter tinge to the greens and the 
blues, and intensifying the rose-colours and crimsons 
—what ‘a vision of fair colours’ was that—what a 
feast for the wondering eyes of the child not three 
years old! It seemed as though the rainbow itself 
had been brought down, to be not only looked at, but 
to be touched and handled—to become a child’s very 
plaything! Never has that ‘vision of fair colours’ 
faded from my mind; and heartily do I join with Mr 
Ruskin in his most eloquent denunciation of all drabs 
and stone-colours, and browns of every shade. 

And that worthy old couple—there they continued, 
almost until the introduction of plate-glass windows, 
quite contented in their little shop, and laying by 
money, too, even although some years afterwards a 
large new shop—no, ‘emporium,’ for so the handbills, 
with a splendid vignette at the top, displaying bales 
of Irish linen, and rolls of silk, bound together with 
wreaths of roses, designated it—was opened hard by. 
Marvellously were the two shop-windows decorated— 
ribbons, lace, scarfs, and flowers; the last but seldom 
seen then, except at a milliner’s, and great was the 
crowd outside. If only one-third had gone in to buy! 
Some ventured, but the result seemed scarcely satis- 
factory. It was ‘a shop on the new plan;’ and the 
old-fashioned people of this locality, accustomed to 
quieter doings, were ‘put out’ with the wide shop, 
and its two counters, and the staff of assistants, male 
and female, who bustled about, and asked if you 
wanted ‘anything more,’ before they had served you 
with what you came to purchase, and teased you 
with ‘wonderful bargains’ of gloves and flowers, when 
you were inquiring the price of flannel. So the old 
folk soon went back again to the little old shop for 
their haberdashery, and to the ‘ old-established shop,’ 
with the sign of the Golden Sun, huge as a cart-wheel, 
over the door, for their linens and calicoes; and a 
speedy end might have been put to the ‘emporium,’ 
but for a bright thought of the proprietor, who just 
before Christmas half filled one of his windows with 
Berlin wool ‘at reduced prices.’ ‘Berlin wool,’ and 
the artistic abominations perpetrated by its means, 
were just then beginning to turn half the young 
ladies’ heads. So to the ‘emporium’ they flocked, 
purchasing Berlin wool ‘at reduced prices,’ but all 
manner of other things at prices rather increased 
for the occasion. A capital hit was this; so the 
proprietor gave a ball at Christmas, and began to 
calculate how rich he should be by the end of the 
next year. But competition is a game that many 
can play at; and one fine spring morning he was 
startled by the apparition of workmen at the large 
house over the way—that huge, dirty house, which 
had belonged to the drysalter, and which had been 
long shut up; and there were the old windows taken 
out, and new put in, and a splendid mahogany counter 
soon made its appearance. Another ‘emporium’ was 
evidently about to be opened, and so, shortly after, it 
was, with ‘ wonderful bargains’—the days of ‘ dreadful 
sacrifices’ were not as yet—and little boys stood on 
the foot-pavement thrusting lists of these bargains 
into everybody’s hands. From henceforward there was 


bitter strife between the rival shops—strife that would 
have awakened the astonishment and indignation of 
the old London shopkeepers, who saw in each member 
of the same trade a brother, and who, in recognition 
of that brotherhood, feasted with him in the hall of 
his guild, and aided him in sickness, and duly followed 
his remains to the grave. 

Meanwhile, the worthy old couple died, and were 
laid to rest in the adjoining church; and erelong, 
on both houses, ‘These Desirable Premises to Let,’ 
told the neighbourhood the result of that reckless 
game of competition. The neighbourhood has altered 
since then ; most of the shops have become wholesale 
houses, but the little low-browed shop still nestles 
against the old church-wall ; and never do I pass that 
way, but I look with pleasant reminiscences upon it, 
for brightly again rises to my mind that child’s 
‘vision of fair colours.’ 


A WIFE’S DISTRESSES. 
CHAPTER I. 


I was born an heiress. The day I entered the 
world, my poor dear mother left it. I was her 
first and only child; and my father, who loved 
her passionately, was sadly grieved at his loss. 
The very light of his eyes was gone, and in her 
place he had only me—a sickly, irritating baby, so 
poor a comfort, and so great a care. Mamma’s 
property was secured to me, and till I came of age, 
papa was to enjoy the interest of it. Dear papa, 
how faithfully he carried out all the implied condi- 
tions of that will, how tenderly he loved me, not 
surely for my own sake, but for hers that was gone. 
He spared neither time nor expense to make me 
the most accomplished of my sex; everything that 
could possibly tend to improve me, mentally or 
physically, was freely granted, arid I grew up fully 
prepared to support the position that came to me 
by birth. But as the sunshine seldom lasts through 
the day, my good, dear, self-sacrificing papa was 
taken from me when I was on the eve of woman- 
hood, and at the most critical period of life. He 
did his best to secure me from my inevitable dangers ; 
he left for my guardians his two cousins and former 
companions, who were honest above suspicion, and 
only anxious to do their duty to me. Under their 
care I continued my studies, and still lived in seclu- 
sion, spending only the interest of the interest of my 
fortune; and so I grew and grew, and lived on in an 
ideal world, dreaming rather than acting, and feeding 
an already too active imagination. But there are few 
lives so quiet that have not some gay occasions, and 
so it happened to me when I was somewhat past 
twenty. I was staying with my aunt at Horngrave, 
which happened to be the head-quarters of the Wessex 
militia. Wherever there are military, there are sure to 
be music and dancing. A ball celebrated the conclu- 
sion of the period of annual training, and everybody 
in Horngrave was going. I protested to all my 
acquaintances that I did not care for balls—that I had 
never danced much—and that my guardians, I knew, 
did not think well of those promiscuous meetings in 
country towns. But flattery soon conquered all my 
scruples. I could not resist being told that with my 
beauty and my known wealth I should be the pride 
of the ball. And why, thought I, have these advan- 
tages, and not enjoy them? It was a mischievous 
spirit that urged me to such an exhibition of vanity; 
but who that has felt the pleasure of being admired, 
can refrain sometimes from indulging in it? I went 
to the ball with some friends, and dressed, I felt, 
to perfection ; I wore some of my family jewels, which 
were valuable enough to shew every one my wealth, 
even if it were not known. 
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How brilliant, how gay, how unlike everything 
else in our quiet monotonous lives, a well-lighted 
ball-room is—how fairy-like and bewitching the 
elegances of costume, how joyous the atmosphere, 
how inspiriting the music of the dance. I had not 
been in the room ten minutes before I felt how flat 
and tame my life had hitherto been as compared with 
the enchanting present. I was not wrong in the 
anticipation of my success. I was eagerly sought as 
a partner, and engaged for every dance of the evening. 
I used to fancy young men were much alike; tall or 
short, dark or fair, they always appeared to say the 
same things, to have the same ambitions, objects, 
and thoughts; to be, in short, uniformly uninterest- 
ing. I came back from that ball an altered being. 
One there was who had danced more often with me, 
who seemed to say precisely what I cared to listen 
to, to think precisely what I felt, and to meet my 
ideal of a man in some unaccountably wonderful 
way. I do believe in love at sight; and I am con- 
vinced that I could no more help loving that man, 
than I could have felt a passion for any other 
of my partners. He was a Captain Norman. His 
father I had heard mentioned as a cold, stern, 
hard-hearted aristocrat; while the son was as kind 
and generous as if all his ancestors had been pro- 
fessional philanthropists. I fancied he was pleased 
with me; otherwise, why did he dance again and 
again with me, and why did he hope, when we parted, 
that we should meet again? I heard him answer to 
some question put by a bystander, ‘ Very, very 
charming.’ Was it 1? 


But now the ball was over, there was a reaction, 
and I felt sadder and duller than I had ever 
been before. But my pride was roused. I would 
display my wealth in some way, and not live on as if 
pinched by poverty. I was fond of driving. I would 
have a pair of ponies, and drive them myself; there 
would, at least, be some excitement about that. I 
was quite right, and enjoyed myself exceedingly ; but 
was it not partly in the hope of meeting Captain 
Norman that I acted thus? At any rate, I did meet 
him, and, of course, as opportunities will occur when 
hearts are willing, we improved our acquaintance. I 
was soon desperately in love. I believe I would have 
given up all for that man, even then. He was no 
less ardent; and seeing, as he must have done, my 
disposition, he was not slow in breathing his vows, 
and asking my love. It had been given long before, 
though in secret; and now there had been mutual 
confession. How smoothly everything went in the 
dreams of that happy hour—nothing was wanting but 
my guardians’ consent, for I was not yet of age, and 
for that I impatiently waited. Atlength their answer 
came; it was written in the joint-name of both, and 
was as kind in expression and feeling as their letters 
had ever been. It made me feel very, very sad, and 
almost wicked in my love; and yet, in what they told 
me, there was no appearance of ill feeling; their 
honesty was unimpeachable, and what purpose could 
their warnings serve? Still my betrothed husband, 
my beau-idéal, was, in their language, a very doubtful, 
even dangerous character. ‘His family is aristocratic 
by birth, but seldom visited, and there is a heredi- 
tary danger in the blood; he is known to be fascin- 
ating, and very clever, an admirable actor [this cut 
me to the heart], but changeable, violent, unreliable.’ 
They warned me to beware of letting my feelings 
be too much engaged, as such an alliance could not 
result well. This letter was the first great shock I 
had ever had; my life hitherto had been so calm, 
that I was quite unprepared for such a blow. It 
seemed to me that all the world opposed our union, 
and combined to make me wretched; but this feeling, 
in itself, only drew me closer to Arthur. ‘To his 


impatient pleadings for our union, I urged my present 
dependence, and the impossibility of marriage till I 
was of age, which would occur in three months. This 
interval passed in a mixed state of anxiety and 
pleasure; delight in the society of Arthur, but with 
a constantly irritating remembrance of the warning I 
had received. At length, my birthday drew so near 
that I determined to see my lawyer, and make my 
own disposition of my property, to be signed when of 
age. Arthur nobly asked nothing from me, though 
he must have known my wealth, and I knew his com- 
parative poverty. In a feeling of generosity at his 
noble disinterestedness, I determined to give him the 
half of my property irrevocably, but to reserve for 
the day he should call me wife to tell him what I had 
done. On the evening before my birthday and our 
wedding-day, I received a large packet of papers from 
my late guardians—kind, pensively kind, but un- 
altered in expression. In resigning their charge, 
they said that my conduct had been exemplary 
during the whole period of their duties; they had 
never had any difference with me, and every recom- 
mendation save one had been dutifully attended to. 
‘Now I was my own mistress, and although they 
must deeply regret the step I was about to take, they 
earnestly trusted that their former anticipations 
might prove incorrect, and that my future lot might 
be as happy as my merits deserved.’ I wrote them 
a grateful answer, and thanked them from my heart 
for all their services. The next day, I was married. 
The wedding was quite private; neither Arthur nor 
I cared to have it gay; to me, he was all in all, and 
no numbers could have given me additional pleasure. 
A small party at breakfast, a few tears, and then we 
left for a long wedding-tour, that had been arranged 
previously. 


CHAPTER Il 


For the first few months our lives were as happy 
as it seems to me possible for human lives to be; 
indeed, after such happiness, we must expect to have 
much that is desolate and sad, or our lot on earth 
would not be what we know it is. I will not say 
that I did not discover in Arthur some signs of a 
naturally impetuous temper, in fact, some faults ; but 
he was not at all the less charming than before 
marriage, and his love for me seemed firm and strong. 
We made a great tour of some seven months or 
more, and visited in succession everything that is 
worth seeing in Europe. We travelled in great state 
—Arthur had his own valet, I, my maid—and we 
engaged the most accomplished courier at, I must 
confess, rather an extravagant rate. His salary was 
as large as the most gifted man of his age could have 
earned by any occupation other than that of music; 
but he was ‘unique.’ I forget how it was that we 
stayed so long at Baden-Baden on our return home; 
but I had not been so well, and Arthur thought 
rest would restore me. However, it was there 
that Arthur’s manner first altered to me; he was 
less attentive, less devoted than before. I some- 
times fancied that he stayed away to help on my 
recovery, as his presence always excited me. One 
evening, I know not why, after passing the greater 
part of the day in filling up a sketch made in Rome, 
I felt an unusual wish to join the gay throng in 
the Kursaal. I waited, thinking Arthur would return, 
intending to ask him to take me there. I waited 
some time—it was rather late—and he had usually 
returned before. I determined to go and seek him 
myself; and hastily changing my dress, and somewhat 
concealing my features, I set forth on my search. I 
looked for him in vain in many a well-lighted saloon; 
he was not among the dancers. I thought he might 
possibly be detained in some more than usually 
fascinating waltz; but no. I was afraid of being 
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recognised by some of our numerous acquaintances, 
but fortunately I was not. At length I reached that 
room of rooms which makes Baden-Baden a Vesu- 
vius of danger—that crater of excitement which 
swallows all its victims—the gambling-table. As I 
entered, a pang shot through my frame; Arthur 
surely could not be there. The old doubtful warn- 
ing flashed before me, and I felt fearfully wretched, 
but it was but for a moment. Before my eyes were 
the tables, and seated round that mixture of every 
age and country, to whom alike, savage and civil- 
ised, gambling is the common pleasure. I stood half- 
concealed in the crowd that surrounded the players. 
The stakes were evidently high, for little gold 
was passing, and memoranda on paper were mostly 
exchanged. The game must indeed be exciting, for 
although a perfect stranger to it, even as a spectator, 
I was interested, almost bewildered, in watching it. 
Opposite to me was one of the players, who soon 
absorbed my attention, to the exclusion of all the others. 
I followed his play with all my attention, though I 
could not tell why. In my absorption, I forgot the 
motive that brought me there. 


and yet my brain whirled to such a degree I could 
not tell whose image it was. His hair was dark and 
curling, his forehead clear and high, the whole face 
intellectual, while arather heavy moustache detracted 
from the otherwise open expression. 
peculiar. The excitement of the game piayed in 
every muscle of his face. He was evidently a 
habitual gambler: he received his gains and paid 
his losses with a manner that proved his habits. 
But to-night how fearfully was he losing! Time 
after time, fortune went against him, and check after 
check left his hands. His manner, though still 
restrained, was becoming violent. At last he lost once 
more: I felt it was his ruin, for he rose—a burning 
spot on each cheek—and stood with glaring eyes, 
looking before him. Our eyes met: his face glowed 


There was a striking | 
resemblance to some face I knew well that riveted me, | 


His dress was | 


‘Arthar, forgive me.’ They covered my lips, and 
enforced silence. He is better, much better: thank 
Heaven, he lived ; then I was forgiven. By unremit- 
ting care, I grew daily stronger, and in a week I was 
safely delivered of a girl. I never expected to recover, 
but nature, so strong and beneficent, supported me. 
I was not allowed to hear much of Arthur, but I 
felt easy about him, and his recovery, like mine, was 
quick. The little darling, unconscious of these 
troubles, was lively and happy as a princess. Three 
weeks after, I was allowed to meet Arthur. He was 
much altered; his gay manner quite gone, his face 
wan and haggard, his eye restless and nervous. But 
for the voice, and some other characteristics, I could 
not have recognised him. What mingled feelings of 
joy and pain I had at seeing him again! I loved him 
devotedly still, but respect, the conscious feeling of 
duty, was gone. We talked little. He appeared to 
like our baby. Soon the doctors ordered us back to 
our rooms: there, in weariness, I asked Emma to 
give me the Baden paper, which I saw lying unopened 
on the table. I turned it over, looking restlessly over 
the announcements of new gaieties, which did not at 
all interest me; but my eye caught this paragraph: 
‘Duel at Baden.’ I thought duelling had retired 
from good society long ago. ‘A duel was fought 
about three weeks ago between an English gentie- 
| man and a German baron: the affair and its cause 
have been hushed up, and we have not been able to 
arrive at particulars, but the Englis!iman was severely 
wounded.’ There could be no mistake. Arthur was 
the Englishman, and Baron de Gronold, in defending 
my sex’s honour, had fought my husband for striking 
me a blow. 

Misery—utter desolation: what can equal the 
agony of those moments! Ill as I was, I resolved 
| at once to return with baby to England, Never, 
never again could I live with Arthur. I was 
degraded, deceived; and fiercely as my love had 
burned, my passion raged. I would see him once 


with the reflection of a furnace, and then turned deadly | more, demand an account of his pecuniary position, 
pale. Oh, agony! that moment had revealed all.| and then leave him for ever. His broken appear- 
In those eyes, in that burning face, in that marble | ance nearly overcame my resolution, but I would 
reaction, I beheld—I knew it at once, despite the | not be deceived any more. He had spent every 
false moustache and deceptive costume—my husband, farthing of what I had given him; besides this, 
my Arthur, my adored—false to his honour, for he | his debts, old and new, amounted to thousands. It 
had promised me not to play! Oh, that fatal warning | was nearly all I had. Then there was my child; 
—too late, too late! I had no time to think, for in | my duty to that, and my submission to my husband, 
an instant he was beside me. ‘You dare,’ he said, | No—all should go to pay his debts. I would earn 
‘to pry into my amusements, to follow me in disguise;’ | my livelihood, and he should at least be clear. All 
and, madman that he was, he gave me a blow that | was realised, and flowed in a golden stream to relieve 
bore me to the ground. his necessities. At last, every claim was satisfied, 
I remember nothing more. When I awoke in the | and, with my child, I bade him a last farewell. Not 
morning, after a distressing, restless night, I was in | a vestige of his former self remained. The hereditary 
a raging fever: the doctor pronounced me in a very | malady of my guardians’ warning had seized him, 
critical state; nothing but perfect quiet could save | and he was fading fast away: nature and life were 
my life, and how was that to be obtained when my | fast killing him. I spared all I could to leave him 
anxieties must be permanent? But where was’ the comforts of life. Weak as I had been, I was 
Arthur? Was he ashamed to appear, or had he! now determined to act energetically. Arrived in 
returned desperately to his ruin? I implored his | England, I returned to Horngr&ve, which I had left 
servant to try and find him, and was in agonies till | so happy—a humble lodging my dwelling, my child 
he came back. No; he was not at the Kursaal. I| all my joy. 
felt at least a thrill of delight. At length I gained | 
some sleep, and felt more composed, when I was GEASTES 50 
again disturbed by the sound of footsteps: I asked| Seventeen years passed over—years spent in close 
who it was. My maid Emma went out to see. I! economy, in careful thought over every small out- 
heard expostulations, and excited language, and thena | going, and anxious attention for Ellen, now growing 
groan. Whatcould it mean? Had Arthur, in despair, | up. Nothing more had I heard of Arthur. Since the 
attempted I was out of bed in an instant, and | day we parted, my life had been calm, but it had been 
was on the stairs beside the bearers and the body. the calm of melancholy. The blow I had received 
Yes, it was he; but oh !—blood, blood—he had done | could not be effaced—there were dreams, visions that 
it. I was the murderer of my husband. I fell | beset me night and day, and destroyed my rest. Still 
helpless into the arms of the attendants, and | young, I was broken in health, and needed comforts 
remember nothing more, till I found myself in bed, | my means could not now procure. But I had truly 
doctors beside me, my hair cut short, my lips parched, | learned the lesson of adversity, and felt how much 
my head burning hot. ‘Where is he?’ cried I. | more our happiness depends on our internal resources, 
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than on outward means. As far as my circumstances 
would admit, Ellen had received a good education ; 
it was my boast that at least she was brought up 
as a gentlewoman, and tliat, let the worst come, she 
was worthy of her hire as a governess—she was 
qualified to earn a livelihood. I heard little of the 


from our false position at once. Judge of the morality 
of the man when we received for answer his advice 
to keep the matter secret! There was no moral 
necessity for us, he wrote, to injure ourselves; it 
was the duty of those whom it concerned to wu 

their claims. Seeing his obtuseness, I wrote to the 


few surviving members of my family, and that little | secretary to the hospital, telling my story, and pray- 
not to their advantage. One uncle I knew was very | ing for immediate action. It was not long in taking 
rich, but I had neither the necessity nor the desire to | place. An order to surrender the house and estate 
ask his bounty. He lived mostly in Ireland, and was | came within forty-eight hours, and not long after, a 
reputed popular among his tenants. It was the | claim for the rents received. Then I felt the bitter- 
beginning of summer—I remember well the evening | ness of our lot—to resign all voluntarily, and then to 
—Ellen and I were sitting in the full glory of the sun- | be called on to reproduce what was gone. My lawyer, 
set, when a letter was delivered to me, containing | after the surrender of our claim, abandoned all 
the startling intelligence of my uncle’s death, and attention to our cause, and left us to the hands 
the discovery of a will giving all his property to me. | of our successors. As a public body, they had no 
I was not—I had not been for seventeen years | individual feeling, and acted on so-called disinter- 


greedy for money ; but the power, the influence, the 
resources of wealth were not lost on me, and in that 
moment I was overcome with thankfulness. Half 
my anxieties and cares these long years had been 
pecuniary, and now, thank Heaven, they were past. 
The lawyer’s letter recommended an immediate depar- | 
ture for Ireland, to secure my possessions. Ellen and 
I speedily prepared for our journey, and were soon en 
voyage. Killigreen, my uncle’s mansion, was a perfect 
type of an Irish residence—a village attached to the 
estate—a park in neglected condition—a large rambling 
house, bearing marks of its open, universal use and 
accommodation—its furniture decayed—its retainers 
and servants out of number—dogs and horses breeding 
and increasing in its paddocks and kennels—every 
sign of profuseness and neglect; and yet the real value 
of the estate was large—L.4000 a year, free from any 
drawbacks or deductions. There was no doubt about 
the bequest—the will was clear and distinct—‘ To 
my niece, Mrs Norman, I bequeath all my estates, 
lands, and hereditaments.’ Our reign commenced. 
The local. newspapers teemed with the accounts of the 
great rejoicings at the revived fortunes of the present 
possessors. All the neighbours of importance did us 
the honour of a visit. For months, Killigreen was a 
scene of festivity and rejoicing. Everything about 
the place, as far as possible, was kept as it was. It was 
about six months after we had been in possession, as 
Ellen and I were examining some old books in the 
library, I observed Ellen pick upa paper that fell from 
an old volume, and read it with apparent interest ; 
suddenly, she uttered a shriek, and fell fainting on 
the carpet. I was naturally alarmed, and anxiously 
raised her from the ground: ‘My darling, what is 
the matter?’ 

*The will! the will!’ was all she uttered; and 
taking the paper from the ground, I read our doom 
in a moment. This deed was of a later date than 
that acted upon, and reversing all former bequests, 


ested grounds: suffice it to say, that we quitted 
the estate impoverished more than when we came 
there. My annuity, small as it was before, was 
eaten up by the law-expenses and other charges on 
surrender. One month later, we were again in our 
old quarters at Horngrave. No longer independent, 
Ellen was now forced to earn something to complete 
our livelihood, and doubly thankful was I that she 
could do so. She bore bravely up against our misfor- 
tunes; the very necessity for action seemed to brace 
her. But my cup was not yet full. 

We had hardly returned to our old quiet life before 
it was fearfully disturbed. One day I had been out 
alone for a walk, while Ellen was at home with her 
pupils, engaged at a music-lesson. On my return, I 
was surprised to see a male figure in our sitting-room, 
to see him bending over her as she played, and then 
actually to clasp her to his breast and kiss her. I 
could only see his back, and my heart beat so 
violently I could hardly breathe. What more was I 
to bear? To see the affection of my only blessing won 
from me by a stranger ; to see him embrace her before 
my eyes, and she too to submit. I was hardly sen- 
sible, but I managed to enter the room. As the door 
opened, Ellen burst into my arms, and cried: ‘Pa 
papa has returned! He is here—he is here!’ I 
knew no more till I awoke upon my bed; and saw 
standing at the foot, the man who had ruined all my 
hopes and happiness; still, in his corrupt beauty, faded 
as it was, and beside him, our daughter, more like him 
than I had ever conceived. Oh that I had lived to 
see the day! Had the news of my late fortune 
brought him back, like a vulture, to the prey? Or was 
he penitent? Was he to return as a prodigal, and 
were we now at last to be happy ? 

My illness was very severe; the recent shock 
coming upon my already weakened frame, made 
it even critical, and for days I was unconscious; 


bequeathed the entire estates to a Hospital for the 
Blind. I could hardly breathe—I could barely under- 
stand where I was. Was it not a dream ?—a phantasy 
of the night? Surely I was at Horngrave, in our old 
cottage; and Killigreen and all its wealth a midnight 
fancy. If otherwise, how could I return to the right- 
ful possessors whatI had spent—the lavish expenditure 
of the last few months? Here is the paper, but 
what is to prevent me in a moment from destroying 
all evidence of an altered intention? And indeed 
the temptation was strong. I held in my hands 
the destiny of myself and daughter—the title-deed 
to fortune and happiness, or to distress and care; 
but, thank Heaven, in that moment my better angel 
preserved me from a sin I dare not think of. Ellen 
and I, though bathed in tears, were resolved not a 
moment should be lost to place the recovered will 
beyond the power of destruction. We wrote to 
our lawyer, enclosing the document, and praying 
him to act as quickly as possible; we wished to retire 


and what my unrestrained tongue gave vent to, I 
cannot tell, but they were burning words—the 
pent-up thoughts and troubles of years—strange 
combinations of the past and present, all clustering 
round one centre—the man who wronged me, who 
had so broken all his vows. But as I mended, the 
lowering clouds that so disturbed me cleared away, 
and I saw, day by day, and hour by hour, although 
without fairly realising it, Arthur, the cause of all 
my cares, ever about my bed, and, with Ellen, 
anticipating my every wish. I never missed him; 
he seemed to live in the room, and, weak as I 
was, I saw an expression of deep anxiety and 
interest in his face which was new indeed. They 
seldom spoke to me, for the doctor’s orders were for 
silence; but in my drowsy state I saw them often 
talking together, and he reading to her while she 
worked. Little as I could realise all the blessedness 
of the change, it wrought a wonderful effect on me; 
it gave the healing peace of mind I chiefly needed, 


and worked the cure. Soon I was convalescent, for, 
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the crisis past, nature hastened to restore itself, and 
then with joys bright as the fresh beauties of the 
rising sun, life seemed young again, and with a 
horizon still that promised happiness. The tale 
were long to tell of all that happened in those weeks 
of illness: to me they had been lost time, but to my 
child and husband they were indeed momentous; 
and happy was the suffering that bore such joyful 
fruit ; for Ellen told me that when I lay unconscious 
and hardly breathing, her father, struck with the 
memory of former days, touched by the old love 
that once burned within him, knelt by my side, and 
gazed steadfastly in my face. He spoke not, but the 
working of his features told the mind within. Noise- 
lessly, Ellen came and knelt beside him, and, placing 
an arm round his waist, claimed him as her parent. 
Flesh and blood could no longer resist this fresh call 
on his sympathy. In a voice hoarse and broken with 
emotion, he cried: ‘I have been a villain—a base 
villain! Your mother was an angel; she gave up 
everything for me. No, Ellen, I will go—I will not 
darken your life, as I have hers. Tell her, only tell 
her, when she recovers, that I have gone, never to 
forget this day. She may hear of me again, but not 
as of old. If it is not too late, I will yet do some- 
thing worthy of her love.’ And here he rose to go. 
Ellen flung herself upon his breast, and told him all 
the strange vicissitudes of fortune, the close economy 
of Horngrave life, the bright prospect of Killigreen, 
the noble self-sacrifice, and how that I loved him 
still. She was sure that my life was desolate and 
dreary; as her tale was telling, his eye brightened, his 
colour came ; and when she ceased, he clasped her to 
his heart. ‘Your mother has been, and is, a perfect 
woman. I will reform, by the love I once swore to 
bear her, by the vow to cherish her; and you, Ellen, 
shall be my monitor—you shall restore me, and be tlie 
mediator between your mother and me.’ As he 
spoke, he knelt by my bed, and kissed me with 
an earnestness he had never known before. From 
that moment, the promise was fulfilled. But I 
had something yet to hear, and bitterly at the 
moment did it affect me, though now the recollection 
of it is a great comfort. My troubles had been partly 
my own causing. After the wretched night when 
Arthur lost so much, I had acted wildly and impru- 
dently ; gambling had been a passion with him, and 
he had generally been successful ; in fact, he looked 
upon it as a certain source of income, and, poor as he 
was, he did not like his dependence upon my fortune. 


Attempting to win by cards and fortune wealth for | 


himself, he lost nearly all that belonged to me by 
right. In the agony of loss, lhe had struck a blow 
he could never forget; he was mad at that moment; 
the fiend had him at command. The duel, and his 
and my illness, maintained this deplorable state of 
mind: he was jealous of the baron, and even doubted 
my faithfulness. My subsequent coolness hurried 
things to a crisis; he was persuaded that the baron 
and I had leagued together to destroy him, and in 
this conviction desperately plunged into dissipation : 
then I left him for England; and soon after the 
baron left Baden too. For months he had been ill; 
an old friend of his family had found him in great 
distress, and left him money sufficient for immediate 
need. On his recovery, despairing of ever regaining 
my love, and hating his own country, he determined 
to go to India and begin life anew. He had powerful 
friends there, who procured him such an appointment 
as he was in need of. He was appointed resident 
at the barbarous court of Oude, and there his reckless 
courage gained him vast influence over the savage 
chiefs and nobles. By careful management, he gained 
a considerable fortune; and then, sobered and more 
content to live, thought of returning to England to 
satisfy his conscience about me; for at times he had 


thought that his suspicions, strong as they were, might 
be wrong, and that even then I might be waiting in 
faithful poverty for his return. He journeyed to Cal- 
cutta, and took passage in a homeward-bound vessel, 
with his property in gold and jewels on board. By 
a singular fatality, the vessel was lost, and he was the 
only passenger who escaped. After much hardship, 
the passengers and crew were saved by a passing 
vessel, and he at length reached England with a heart 
almost broken by misfortune. Casually, he read in 
an old county newspaper the account of our Killigreen 
fortune and subsequent loss; and with a heart burst- 
ing with mingled feelings, he hurried to Horngrave, 
and found Elien alone, as I have described. Then 
came my illness; in the long weeks of watching, his 
better feelings gained the victory; and, ennobled by 
misfortune, he found at length the happiness he had 
long deemed as lost. 


His services in India soon procured him an 
appointment at home, and though we are still poor, 
we have enough for all our wants. Arthur, no longer 
young, no longer handsome as he was, seems to me 
more beautiful than ever. Our trials are over; he 
has done all he promised: he is faithful, and our 
happiness is secure. We do not own a Killigreen; 
but we married Ellen from a happy home, and her 
children now delight their grandmother’s heart. 


MORAL SKETCHES FROM THE 
BIRD-WORLD. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART II. 

A yroune black-cap is, next to the nightingale, the 
loveliest and most melodious singer. He is modest 
and coy, yet confidential, gentle, and lively. He 
swells his little black cap into a crest, turns himself 
in a semicircle, hops and flies about at short inter- 
vals, and utters at the same time his peculiar clacking 
sounds. Just as in the beginning, he is very confi- 
dential towards us, and receives his food from my 
hands; he knows so well the time and manner of our 
employments, that he never fails on a morning, 
when the coffee is on the table, nor at dinner-time, to 
hop out of his cage—whose door is always open—and 
perch upon the table, where he takes a sip out of a 
coffee-cup, or nibbles at a lump of sugar, or attempts 
to swallow a whole round of bread. If the latter be 
lying on the edge of the table, he firmly seizes hold of 
it with his beak, and rather than let it go, will allow 
himself to be dragged to the ground by its weight. 
He is particularly fond of taking his food out of my 
mouth; he sits upon my shoulder, kisses me, pulls my 
hair, sings to me, and allows me to carry him about 
the room without attempting to fly away. It is 
remarkable that though he will not allow me to catch 
or touch him, he suffers my child both to touch and 
stroke him without resistance. Much as he likes 
meal-worms, he is anything but particular in respect 
to his food; he takes whatever is given him—black 
bread and cakes, potato-parings, ant-eggs, gnats, and 
even lucifer-matches. Once he put me in fear of his 
life by eating a half-burned lucifer; but he managed, 
though with difficulty, to swallow, and happily to 
digest it. His method of bathing is most comic. He 
is fond of taking air-baths as well as water, and in 
these, the movements of his whole body—his head, 
wings, and tail—are the same as wlien he is refreshing 
himself in water ; it is as if, like a true poet, he would 
bathe his whole soul in the pure element. ‘Timid 
towards all other birds, he has formed friendship 
solely with the titmouse. When the winter is over, all 
the birds in cages come into my room, and once @ 
week, have a day’s holiday in the open air. If another 
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bird, say a starling, comes through the open door 
into his cage, he flies off in real terror of death, with 
screams of agony; only when the titmouse comes, does 
he shew any pleasure. She greets him with her lively 
rattling voice, hops into his cage, pilfers his food, and 
then perches herself by his side. Here she keeps up 
a true perpetual motion; she is off and on all the 
wires of the cage, clambers hither and thither, slips 
out between the bars, and then in again at the door, 
as if playing at hide-and-seek. 

The titmice—smaller, indeed, than robins, but more 
ively and active, and always shy and wild—are some- 
what difficult to rear in their imprisonment. I 
have two of them, however, which have adapted them- 
selves very well for a long time to their place and 
companions. With these, as with a tomtit, I have 
observed the peculiarity that, though they*are gener- 
ally so timid, there are certain seasons when they 
become ailing and tame, when they fly to me, 
and hop in restless agitation round me, and cast upon 
me a look, as if they would implore some special 
help. They then despise all their ordinary food. I 
have made several attempts to cure them with other 
diet, and found that sometimes they would eat only 
meal-worms; then, again, ant-eggs and gnats; then, 
despising all these, only spiders would suit them; 
and, as if I had now found the right remedy for their 
complaint, a few days on this diet seemed to restore 
them, and they became as wild and lively as before. 
I have heard it said that tits do not behave well ina 
room with other birds, and that they peck the heads 
of the little ones with their bills. I have never found 
such to be the case ; on the contrary, they keep them- 
selves aloof from all others; and if another bird came 
very near them, they fly away, startled and terrified, 
uttering their rattling sound, with which they express 
anguish as well as joy: in this way, the robin has 
plundered them of many a worm. Only with the 
goldfinches has one of them ever associated in the 
bird-chamber, and then only in occupying a modest 
backward place upon the edge of a window-frame, 
where sat in front the crested hybrid of a goldfinch 
and canary, his canary-hen, and the three goldfinches. 
The creatures used to sit there motionless, like so 
many stuffed birds; but if one of them began to sing, 
all joined in the chorus; if the leader ceased, all 
became dumb, as at the movement of a conductor’s 
wand; if one of them flew away, the whole window- 
frame was empty ; and after a short excursion, they 
all resumed their places, like school-boys after a brief 
interval of study. 

The most beautiful of all these is the hybrid. He 
has the figure of a goldfinch, and the colour of the 
canary. Being a king among all the birds of the 
finch species, he plays the part of one, and wears 
his crown upon his head, which he has, notwith- 
standing all Salique law, inherited from his mother. 
He always claims the lion’s share in everything; and 
none dares approach a salad-leaf or an apple till he 
has had his fill; unless it be the canary, with whom 
he has lived for nearly two years. They are really the 
model of a married couple; they fly together, and sit 
together, day and night; and unlike the women, who 
have generally to complain that the husband discon- 
tinues the attentions of the lover, she has rather too 
much of delicate devotion. Without being altogether 
jealous, he watches her like an Argus. Woe be tothe 
goldfinch who comes into the presence of his mistress; 
and upon the tree where their nest is, none ventures 
to remain long; yea, if one only fly past, he chases 
him with angry screams, and then returns triumphant 
to his tree, and bowing his head to his better-half, 
gives her looks of love, and utters exclamations full 
of pride, which she answers with praise and thanks. 
Even in building the nest, he is quite as busy as she. 
Stalks of straw six times his own length, whole bales 


of cotton, fallen feathers, he carries thither in his 
beak ; occasionally, also, he stalks majestically about 
with a long thread in his mouth, like a young appren- 
tice-boy with his first pipe in his mouth, after shop is 
shut. 

My tame raven, a year old, is a true marvel of 
cleverness, an original in cunning rogueries, a 
genuine wag. If one could believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls, it might be supposed that he is 
the metamorphosis of a street-boy, or rather, that he 
has a whole dozen of such stuffed under his black 
robe. Most remarkable is his gift of imitation, with 
which he can ape the speech of a naughty child, 
and raise such a scene down stairs and up stairs, 
that one might suppose two or three children were 
violently quarrelling. Sometimes, he bursts out into 
a cock-crow, then barks as a dog, or mews like a cat, 
or springs a rattle to frighten the birds off the corn- 
field. Suddenly, all is still; then a child of two years 
cries out ‘Jacob;’ a boy of ten years answers with 
the same word, at first in a deep tone, then five or 
six times up the whole scale, in ever higher tones: 
the cry is as if he expected an answer, and got none 
—always sharper, shriller, angrier. Then, again, 
there is stillness, and a man seems to be knocking 
at the door; and if one open the door, in rushes 
Jacob, runs a few times up and down the room, and 
then goes to the table. Spoons, knives, forks, dishes, 
meat, bread, salt, in fact, everything he can lay 
hold on he seizes, makes for the door, and hides 
his stolen goods in some hole or corner. If one gives 
him several pieces of bread or meat, he crams all in 
his throat, till it will hold no more, and then he is off 
to his feeding and store chamber, where he stows 
them all away, piece by piece, in some secret hole. 
Then he repeats his visits so long as there is anything 
to be had. If one will give him no more, but drives 
him off, he behaves exactly like a spoiled child, 
snatches the first thing he can get, upsets something 
else, and, in short, makes a general disturbance, 
attacks the dog or cat, if they are in the way, and 
then makes off in loud laughter at his exploit. 

In the streets, he always finds amusement and 
companions. He plays with the children who gather 
round him, tears their clothes, eats their bread, 
attacks them when they attempt to beat him with a 
stick, and wrenches it away from them; if a grown- 
up lad comes, he prudently gets out of his way. 
Little children he allows to touch him, but not the 
big ones. Whenever he has been making his toilet 
at the brook, he takes a round of the village, calling 
out Jacob or Juhu, having the whole herd of children 
at his back. ‘Then he goes to the field, where he 
constitutes himself a sort of overseer to the labourer 
who is working at the plough or spade. If he be 
digging potatoes, he gathers them into a heap, covers 
them with earth, and flies off; then he comes again 
to see if the store is still there, or watches till a 
maggot or worm is thrown up, upon which he rushes 
devouringly, fearless of the spade. ‘This kind of 
occupation sometimes employs him for hours. If a 
cat be making at him, he lets her come within a few 
paces of him; and when she is ready to make a 
spring, he flies off a little way, sets himself down 
again, and continues the teasing sport till she, wearied 
with the thriftless chase, gives it up. Unless he 
happen to be home earlier from his excursion, he 
never fails to present himself at the house-door by 
six in the evening, makes his evening-call in the 
parlour, and then goes to rest in the shed. 

Out of the house, he is just as mischievous as 
within ; and another human peculiarity he possesses, 
is his fondness for everything that glitters, especially 
new money. Pins and needles have a similar attractive 
power for him. One of our neighbours, who was a 
washerwoman, used to hang out her linen near our 
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window, and pinned them to the line. Perseveringly, 
he used to pull out the pins, and while the woman 
was uttering her anatlhemas upon him as she picked 
up her fallen clothes, he would fly away into the 
garden, uttering a most malicious croak, and here I 
one day found the thief’s depository under some wood, 
filled with needles and pins. 

He lets out, however, his whole jealously wicked 
or wanton humour upon a small setter-dog, and in 
this disposition reaches the climax of the comic. If 
some one at dinner coaxes the dog towards a dish of 
bread-and-meat fragments, the animal, taught by 
past wrongs, first looks anxiously round, to see 
whether Jacob be in the mind to share it with him; 
but the latter pretends not to see the dish, and goes 
on with his toilet, or commences a few staves. 
Slowly and softly, the dog sneaks to the dish; but 
searcely has he begun to eat in supposed security, 
when up comes Jacob behind him, pulls him by the 
tail, draws him off from the dish, and then himself 
falls upon the crumbs, which he carries off piece by 
piece, and hides them wherever he can find a hole. 
The dog who, in the meantime, has taken refuge 
under a sofa, observes attentively where he hides 
his booty, and as soon as Jacob's back is turned for 
a moment, he hastily fetches out the deposits, and 
eats them. When Jacob has cleared the dish, he 
mounts the stairs with a shout of joy, but soon comes 
back to see whether his hid treasures are still undis- 
covered. 
to another, and if, after the first or second, he finds 
no more—while the dog, in the meanwhile hidden 
under the sofa, anxiously watches his movements— 
then he stands still a while in the middle of the 
room, considering where it is possible his meats have 
gone. Suddenly, it occurs to him who the thief is, 
and he sets upon tlie dog, who, if he have not fortun- 
ately found refuge in my arms, gets unmercifully 
tousled. This game they play almost every day. 
Last summer, the raven met with a mishap from 
my neighbour's brood-hen; the latter, who may have 
taken the raven for a bird of prey, dangerous to her 
chickens, chased him whenever she got sight of him, 
and sent him home each time badly handled. 

One day I was standing in the garden, the dog and 
the raven being near me. While the latter was 
playing with some gooseberries, all on a sudden the 
hen rushed over the wall, and fell foul of the dog 
first, threw him to the ground, and was pecking him 
cruelly. As soon as Jacob had recovered from his 
first fright, he made off, shrieking terribly. This 
reminded the hen that she had made a mistake, and 
had missed her mortally hated foe: she left the dog, 
and pursued the fugitive, sprang upon his back, 
threw him to the ground, and inflicted some painful 
wounds on him before I could rescue him from her 
claws. A hawk also once fell upon him in the field, 
but Jacob’s screams drew another raven to his aid, 
by which the assailant was beaten off. 

Like many a good-for-nothing lad who has passed 
through the schools, he understands a little Latin. 
Aqua he can distinctly pronounce; but he unhesitat- 
ingly prefers wine for drinking, which speaks much 
for his higher training. One day my wife put a glass 
of red wine upon the table; in a moment, he was at 
it, let himself down quietly on his stomach, dived his 
beak into it, and let the precious drink, drop by drop, 
roll down his distended throat. When my wife, 
fearing he might break the glass, removed it, he 
crept on his stomach after it; and when she took 
it away altogether, he flew in her face, in a real 
furious attack. If three glasses be placed on the 
table—one of water, another of beer, and a third of 
wine—he leaves the first two, and confines himself 
to the wine; from which it may be observed that 
the animals are not so absolutely wedded to the 


He goes regularly from one hiding-place | 


provisions which nature offers as to be insensible to 
the comforts of the kitchen and the cellar; and if 
they themselves can neither cook nor distil, they can 
yet enjoy the products of these arts. 

The curtain falls. The representations of our bird- 
theatre, which, in a certain sense, stands for the 
world, are for this time closed. It is hoped that the 
feathered actors will not be hissed off, if they have 
not sung according to the rules of art, but only 
according to the capacity of their beaks. 


MYSTIFICATIONS. 


Nearty forty years ago, great merriment was excited 
in this northern metropolis by certain personations 
performed in the highest Whig circles by a young 
lady, to the perfect deception of all who were not in 
her secret. In concert with one or two persons, she 
would leave a drawing-room, and return as a stranger 
suddenly arrived, having meanwhile assumed the 
dress of an old lady, and then she would act and 
converse for hours in her assumed character, without 
being recognised by a single person not previously 
aware of the scheme. What added to the piquancy 
of the performance, her old lady was what is called a 
character—full of whimsical ideas and oddities, and 
professedly maintaining the language and dress ofa 
former generation. Of course, such deceptions could 
not be long kept up in so limited a society ; yet it is 
remarkable how often she imposed upon persons who 
well knew both her and her tricks—even upon indi- 
viduals who had expressed a wish to see her in some 
of her characters—the cleverest people being always 
the most easily imposed upon, and children and dogs 
the only detectives. 

Miss Stirling Graham—for such is the lady’s name 
—has at length been induced by her friends to print, 
for private circulation, a small volume containing a 
selection of her most distinguished ‘ mystifications ;’ 
and, a copy having come into our possession, we feel 
called upon, by a principle of benevolence towards the 
public, to break through the restraint which the 
modesty of the author has imposed, and give, at least, 
one example of her personations. It shall be one in 
which the victim was no less eminent a person than 
Francis Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh Review : 

* At the theatre one Saturday evening, in the year 
1821, Mr Jeffrey—afterwards Lord Jeffrey—requested 
me to let him see my old /ady, and on condition that 
we should have some one to take in, I promised to 
introduce her to him very soon. Accordingly, on the 
Monday, having ascertained that he was to dine at 
home, I set out from Lord Gillies’s in a coach, accom- 
panied by Miss Helen Carnegy of Craigo, as my 
daughter, and we stopped at Mr Jeffrey’s door in 
George Street between five and six o’clock. It was a 
winter evening ; and on the question, “Is Mr Jeffrey 
at home?” being answered in the affirmative, the 
two ladies stepped out, and were ushered into the 
little parlour, where he received his visitors. 

‘There was a blazing fire and wax-lights on the 
table. He had laid down his book, and seemed to be 
in the act of joining the ladies in the drawing-room 
before dinner. 

‘The Lady Pitlyal was announced, and he stepped 
forward a few paces to receive her. 

‘She was a sedate-looking little woman, of an inqui- 
sitive law-loving countenance; a mouth in which not 
a vestige of a tooth was to be seen, and a pair of old- 
fashioned spectacles on her nose, that rather obscured 
a pair of eyes that had not altogether lost their lustre, 
and that gave to the voice as much of the nasal sound 
as indicated the age of its possessor to be some years 
between her grand climacteric and fourscore. She 
was dressed in an Irish poplin of silver gray, a white 
Cashmere shaw], a mob cap with a band of thin muslin 
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that fastened it below the chin, and a small black silk 
bonnet that shaded her eyes from any glare of light. 

‘Her right hand was supported by an antique gold- 
headed cane, and she leant with the other on the arm 
of her daughter. 

‘Miss Ogilvy might be somewhere on the wrong side 
of twenty ; how many months or years, is of no par- 
ticular importance. Her figure, of the middle-size, 
was robed in a dress of pale blue, and short enough 
in the skirt to display a very handsome pair of feet 
and ankles. On her head she wore a white capote; 
and behind a transparent curtain of pure white blond, 
glanced two eyes of darkest hazel, while ringlets of 
bright auburn harmonised with the bloom of the rose 
that glowed upon her cheeks. Her appearance was 
recherché, and would have been perfectly /gdylike but 
for an attempt at style—a mistake which young ladies 
from the country are very apt to fall into on their 
first arrival in the metropolis. Mr Jeffrey bowed and 
handed the old lady to a comfortable chaise longue on 
one side of the fire, and sat himself down opposite to 
her on the other. But in his desire to accommodate 
the old lady, and in his anxiety to be informed of the 
purport of the visit, he forgot what was due to the 
young one, and the heiress of the ancient house of 
Pitlyal was left standing in the middle of the floor. 

‘ She helped herself to a chair, however, and sat down 
beside her mother. She had been educated in some- 
what of the severity of the old school; and during 
the whole of the consultation, she neither spoke nor 
moved a single muscle of her countenance. 

“ Well,” said Mr Jeffrey, as he looked at the old 
lady, in expectation that she would open the subject 
that had procured him the honour of the visit. 

“ Weel,” replied her ladyship, “I am come to tak a 
word o’ the law frae you. 

“My husband, the late Ogilvy of Pitlyal, among 
other property which he left to me, was a house and 
a yard at the town-end of Kirriemuir ; also a kiln and 
a malt barn. 

“The kiln and the barn were rented by a man they 
ca’d John Playfair, and John Playfair subset them to 
anither man they ca’d Willy Cruikshank, and Willy 
Cruikshank purchased a cargo of damaged lint—and 
ye widna hinder Willy to dry the lint upon the kila— 
and the lint took low and kindled the cupples, and 
the slates flew aff, and a’ the flooring was burnt to 
the ground, and naething left standin’ but the bare 
wa's. ‘ . 

“ Now, it was na insured, and I want to ken wha’s 
to pay the damage, for John Playfair says he has 
naething ado wi it; and Willy Cruikshank says he 
has naething fo do it wi’; and I am determined no to 
take it off their hand the way it is,” 

“ Has it been in any of the courts?” 

“Ou ay, it has been in the Shirra Court of 
Forfar ; and Shirra Duff was a guid man, and he kent 
me, and would ha’ gien’t in my favour, but that 
clattering creature Jamie L’Amy cam in, and he gave 
it against me.” 

“I have no doubt Mr L’Amy would give a very 
fair decision.” 

“Tt was naa fair decision when he ga’e it against 
me.” 

“That is what many people think in your circum- 


“The minister of Blairgowrie is but a fule body, 
and advised me no to gae to the law.” 

“T think he gave you a very sensible advice.” 

“It was onything but that; and mind, if ye dinna 
gie’t in my favour, I’ll no be sair pleased.” 

‘Mr Jeffrey smiled, and said he would not promise 
to do that, and then inquired if she had any papers. 


come back at any hour you please to appoint, and 


—s them wi’ me.” 


“Ou ay, I have a great bundle of papers, and I ’ll | 


“Tt will not be necessary for you to return your- 
self—you can send them to me.” 
“And wha would you recommend to me for an 
agent in the business ?” 
“That I cannot tell; it is not my province to 
recommend an agent.” 
“Then how will Robert Smith of Balharry do?” 
“Very well—very good man indeed; and you may 
bid him send me the papers.” 
‘Meantime her ladyship drew from her pocket a 
large old-fashioned leather pocket-book with silver 
clasps, out of which she presented him a letter 
directed to himself. He did not look into it, but 
threw it carelessly on the table. She now offered him 
a pinch of snuff from a massive gold box, and then 
selected another folded paper from the pocket-book, 
which she presented to him, saying: “Here is a 
prophecy that I would like you to look at and 
explain to me.” 
* He begged to be excused, saying: “I believe your 
ladyship will find me more skilled in the Jaw than 
the prophets.” 

| ‘ She entreated him to look at it; and on glancing 
his eyes over it, he remarked: “That from the words 
Tory and Whig, it did not seem to be a very ancient 
prophecy.” 

“ May be,” replied her ladyship; “but it has 
| been long in our family. I copied these lines out of 
;a@ muckle book, entitled the Prophecie of Pitlyal, 
just before I came to you, in order to have your 
| opinion on some of the obscure passages of it. And 
| you will do me a great favour if you will read it out 
| loud, and I will tell you what I think of it as you go 

on.” 


‘Here, then, with a smile at the oddity of the 
request, and a mixture of impatience in his manner, 
he read the following lines, while she interrupted him 
occasionally to remark upon their meaning: 


EXTRACT FROM THE PROPHECIE OF PITLYAL. 


When the crown and the head shall disgrace ane anither, 
And the bishops on the bench shall gae a’ wrang thegither; 

When Tory or Whig 

Fills the judge’s wig ; 

When the Lint o’ the Miln 

Shall reek on the kiln; 

O’er the Light of the North, 

When the Glamour breaks forth, 

And its wild-fire so red 

With the daylight is spread ; 
When woman shrinks not from the ordeal of tryal, 
There is triumph and fame to the house of Pitlyal. 

(The Light of the North was Mr Jeffrey—the Glamour was 
herself; but we must give the Lady Pitlyal’s own interpretation, 
as she appeared unconscious of the true meaning.) 

“ We hae seen the crown and the head,” she 
said, “disgrace ane anither no very lang syne, and 
ye may judge whether the bishops gaed right or 
wrang on that occasion; and the Tory and Whig may 
no be very ancient, and yet never be the less true. 
| Then there is the Lint o’ the Miln—we have wit- 
nessed that come to pass; but what the ‘ Light of the 
North’ can mean, and the Glamour, I canna mak 
out. The twa hindmost lines seem to me to point at 
Queen Caroline; and if it had pleased God to spare 
| my son, I might have guessed he would have made a 
figure on her trial, and have brought ‘triumph and 
fame to the house of Pitlyal.” I begin, however, to 
think that the prophecie may be fulfilled in the person 
of my daughter, for which reason I have brought her 
to Edinburgh to see and get a guid match for her.” 
| ‘Here Mr Jeffrey put on a smile half serious, half 
| quizzical, and said: 

“I suppose it would not be necessary for the 
| gentleman to change his name.” 
| “It would be weel worth his while, sir: she has 
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a very guid estate, and she’s a very bonny lassie; 
and she’s equally related baith to Airlie and Strath- 
more; and a’body in our part of the warld ca’s her 
the ‘ Rosebud of Pitlyal.’ ” 

‘Mr Jeffrey smiled as his eyes met the glance of 
the beautiful flower that was so happily placed before 
him; but the Rosebud herself returned no sign of 
intelligence. ; 

*A pause in the conversation now ensued, which 
was interrupted by her ladyship asking Mr Jeffrey 
to tell her where she could procure a set of fause 
teeth. 

“ What?” said he, with an expression of astonish- 
ment, while the whole frame of the young lady shook 
with some internal emotion. 

“A set of fause teeth,” she repeated, and was 
again echoed by the interrogation, “ What?” 

‘A third time she asked the question, and in a 
more audible key; when he replied with a kind of 
suppressed laugh: “There is Mr Nasmyth, north 
corner of St Andrew Square, a very good dentist; 
and there is Mr Hutchins, corner of Hanover and 
George Street.” 

*She requested he would give her their names on a 
slip of paper. He rose and walked to the table, 
wrote down both the directions, which he folded and 
presented to her. 

*She now rose to take leave. The bell was rung, 
and when the servant entered, his master desired him 
to see if the Lady Pitlyal’s carriage was at the door. 

‘He returned to tell there was no carriage waiting, 
on which her ladyship remarked: “'This comes of 
Sore-hand payments—they make hint-hand wark. I ga’e 
a hackney coachman twa shillings to bring me here, 
and he’s awa’ without me.” 

‘There was not a coach within sight, and another 
had to be sent for from a distant stand of coaches. It 
was by this time past the hour of dinner, and there 
seemed no hope of being rid of his visitors. 

‘Her ladyship said she was in no hurry, as they 
had had tea, and were going to the play, and hoped 
he would accompany them. He said he had not yet 
had his dinner. 

“ What is the play to-night ?” said she. 

“Tt is the Heart of Mid- Lothian, again, I believe.” 

‘They then talked of the merits of the actors, and 
she took occasion to tell him that she patronised the 
Edinburgh Review. 

“We read your buke, sir!” 

“T am certainly very much obliged to you.” 

‘Still no carriage was heard. Another silence 
ensued, until it bethought her ladyship to amuse him 
with the politics of the country. 

“ We burnt the king’s effigy at Blairgowrie.” 

“ That was bold,” he replied. 

“And a pair of dainty muckle horns we ga’e 
him.” 

“ Not very complimentary to the queen, I should 
think.” 

‘ Here the coach was announced, and by the help 
of her daughter's arm and her gold-headed cane, 
she began to move, complaining loudly of a corny tae. 
She was with difficulty got into the coach. The 
Rosebud stepped lightly after her. 

* The door was closed, and the order given to drive 
to Gibb’s Hotel, whence they hastened with all speed 
to Lord Gillies’s, where the party waited dinner for 
them, and hailed the fulfilment of the “ Prophecie of 
Pitlyal.” 

‘Mr Jeffrey, in the meantime, impatient for his 
dinner, joined the ladies in the drawing-room. 

“ What in the world has detained you?” said Mrs 
Jeffrey. 

“ One of the most tiresome and oddest old women 
I ever met with. I thought never to have got rid 
of her;” and beginning to relate some of the 


conversation that had taken place, it flashed upon 
him at once that he had been taken in. 

* He ran down stairs for the letter, hoping it would 
throw some light upon the subject, but it was only 
a blank sheet of paper, containing a fee of three 
guineas. 

‘They amused themselves with the relation; but 
it was not until the day after that he found out from 
his valued friend Mrs George Russell who the ladies 
really were. He laughed heartily, and promised to 
aid them in any other scene they liked to devise, and 
he returned the fee with the following letter : 


“ Letter from Mr Jeffrey to the Lady Pitlyal, returning 
the fee of three guineas. 

“ Dear Mapam—As I understand that the lawsuit 
about the malt-kiln is likely to be settled out of 
court, I must be permitted to return the fee by which 
you were pleased to engage my services for that 
interesting discussion; and hope I shall not be 
quoted along with the hackney coachman in proof of 
the danger of fore-hand payments. I hope the dentists 
have not disgraced my recommendation, and that Miss 
Ogilvy is likely to fulfil the prophecy, and bring 
glory and fame to the house of Pitlyal; though I am 
not a little mortified at having been allowed to see 
so little of that amiable young lady. 

“With best wishes for the speedy cure of your 
corns, I have the honour to be, dear madam, your 
very faithful and obedient servant, 

F. Jerrrey. 

“92 George Street—April 21, 1821.”’ 

To have imposed upon Mr Jeffrey only two nights 
after he had told the young lady that he would like 
to see her in character, was certainly a brilliant 
stroke. One cannot, at the same time, but admire 
his gentlemanly patience during the visit, and his 
good-humoured letter returning the fee. 

Imposture or personation has doubtless its laws like 
everything else. Mr William Clerk, advocate, had 
been completely taken in with the old Lady Pitlyal 
at an evening-party, and spoke of nothing else for a 
week. At length a friend hinted that it might be 
Miss Stirling. That he said was impossible, ‘for Miss 
Stirling was sitting by the old lady the whole of the 
evening.’ There must have been a latent or uncon- 
scious impression of the actual person in his mind, 
all the time that the ideal was occupying it. 

At the end of her ‘ mystifications,’ Miss Stirling 
Graham gives a few anecdotes of persons she calls 
* worthies,’ and one of these strikes us as an admir- 
able hint at a character for a novel—indeed, a person 
little inferior in her attributes to Jeanie Deans. 

‘ Looking,’ says our author, ‘through the long vista 
of the present century, and far down into the past, I 
see myself, a little girl of five or six years old, sitting 
on a creepy at the feet of a remarkable old woman 
called Meg Matthew. 

*Meg sat at her wheel spinning flax with both 
hands from the waist, while I gazed on her dear, 
homely, wrinkled face, drinking in the old-world tales 
of her past life; her dress, a short-gown, woollen 
petticoat, a striped wincey apron, a close white mutch 
with a black hood over it. 

‘She had been a servant in the family of the 
minister of Kinnel. The minister and his wife both 
died during her service, leaving three children, two 
boys and a girl, totally unprovided for. Upon which 
Meg engaged an attic room in the Marketgate of 
Arbroath, and carried the orphans there with her, 
where she span to maintain them, and she begged or 
extorted from those she thought could afford it, their 
schooling and clothing. 

‘She did not ask like a mendicant, but said she 
must have such and such things for her bairns; and 
when the boys were to be fitted out, she would call at 
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various places, tell the lady that she must have linen, 
and that the young ladies must set to wark and make 
so many shirts for Jamie or Willie. 

* Situations were procured for the boys—one 
settled in the West Indies, the other in Montreal, 
and after the lapse of years, Willie returned in good 
circumstances, and died in Arbroath. James married 
in Montreal, became affluent, and sent his daughter 
home to visit her aunt, and the friends who had 
known Meg. She was an accomplished, ladylike 
young person. 

* Meg went herself to London with the boys, to see 
them fitted out, and witness their departure; and 
she saw King George III., whom she described as 
being “like ony ither husbandman wi’ a stand 0’ 
blue claes.” 

‘Betsy obtained a lady’s-maid’s place in Hopetoun 
House, where she remained till her marriage with 
Mr Haldane, a stocking-manufacturer in Haddington. 
He left her a widow, in comfort; she was much 
respected, and died in a good old age. 

* Meg was the theme of many conversations among 
the young ladies of Hopetoun and their attendant ; 
her name and fame were even well known among 
the servants. 

‘One day a house-maid ran into the room calling 
out: “ Miss Cruickshank, if your Meg be in the body, 
she is now coming up the road, dress’t in her Sabbath- 
day claes, and her plaid ower her head.” 

‘It was Meg herself, arrived on foot from Arbroath, 
and rapturously she was welcomed by the whole 
family. She would remain only a few days, declining 
all favours for herself; and when they offered to shew 
her through the house, replied: “Na na; I’m no 
gaen to big the marrow [that is, the like] of it.” 

‘She returned home to her spinning-wheel in her 
solitary little room, and from her rather unsocial 
manners, she was looked upon by coarse-minded 
people, in the light of a witch, or one who was in 
compact with the devil. 

*I remember her last illness, and seeing her laid in 
her coffin. 

‘Her dust rests within the cemetery of the old 
abbey of Arbroath. 


Embalmed in memory with things that are holy.’ 


The volume contains also some specimens of poems 
and songs, of a degree of merit adding much to the 
claim which we now feel inclined to advance, that 
there should be an edition of Mystifications for the 
service of the public. 


PORT NATAL, 


A Few facts concerning the colony of Port Natal, 
which has lately begun to attract a share of public 
attention as a new field of emigration, may be inter- 
esting both to intending emigrants and to readers 
generally. There are three things currently believed 
throughout this country to be detrimental to Natal— 
namely, the heat, the unhealthy climate, and the 
very inadequate supply of labour. Now, such 
remarks, which I have often heard made, only shew 
the great want of correct information which exists 
regarding the colony. According to government 
statistics, the thermometer on the coast during winter 
averages 72 degrees, and in summer 80 degrees; 
further up and above the capital (Pietermaritzburg), 
the climate is very much the same as in England; 
at D’Urban, and along the coast, the sea-breezes 
cool the atmosphere. 

Hot winds, as in Australia, are seldom felt; so 
— so, that when one does come, people go about 


very much surprised, informing one another that it 
is ‘actually a hot wind!’ When warm in Natal, it 
is always dry; few and far between are those close, 
humid, sultry days, so much felt in India, in which 
men go about as if the exertion of dragging one leg 
after another was too much, and when the only com- 
fortable position to be in is up to your chin in cold 
water; when to eat is a nuisance, and to drink is a 
necessity. The rains in summer are constant; scarcely 
a day passes without a shower, and when it rains 
there, it does rain—not as it is in Britain, an 
unpleasant drizzle, but an evendown-pour. So 
much, however, is the earth parched by winter 
droughts, and so great the evaporation, that no rain, 
however heavy, lies on the surface more than three 
days; and of course fever and all diseases arising 
from decayed vegetable matter and stagnant water 
are unknown. Now, in what is called the Amatonga 
country, about 250 miles from D’Urban, the decayed 
vegetable matter and stagnant swamps are so great, 
that it is death to any European to venture there. 
Miles upon miles of flat country, in fact, one great 
rich swamp, covered with game, is there inhabited by 
a people civilised in comparison to their neighbours 
the Zulus; but where death or disease is sure to 
attack any white man who enters. Great is the 
contrast within so short a distance! For Natal is 
a country without one virulent disease peculiar 
to itself, where consumption and scrofula are un- 
known, where health is, in fact, rampant, where the 
ladies are all in despair about getting so stout and 
strong, and where many have saved their lives from 
the grasp of those fearful diseases so prevalent in the 
old country. 

The colony of Natal contains a population of about 
10,000 whites and 225,000 blacks. Now, with this 
immense number, the most credulous cannot believe 
the assertion that labour is scarce; for, allowing one 
servant to every white man, woman, and child, what 
an immense number there remains for future emi- 
grants! It may be said that the greater portion of 
the 225,000 are women and children; but it is 
they who, at their own homes, labour most. The 
women hoe, plant, and reap, carry water, cook, and, 
in fact, do everything except build the huts, milk 
the cows, and hunt. Where, also, would you get 
better pickers of cotton than Caffre children? Such 
is the increasing fondness of the Caffres for money, 
and the articles which it will procure, that they are 
fast overcoming the prejudice about letting their 
women and children go out to work. It is also plain 
that, as they begin to feel the advantages and security 
of being under British government, the chances of 
any outbreak are constantly lessening. I have heard 
many people say: ‘Oh, but your natives are a very 
bad set, are they not ?—always warring and plunder- 
ing ;’ but they have been confounding the Caffre war 
in the Cape Colony, a place 700 miles away, with 
Natal. Every Caffre in Natal knows well that, were 
the white men gone from the colony, the surround- 
ing nations would at once make a clean sweep, 80 
envious have they become of their accumulations 
of cattle and other riches; and at the same time 
the Europeans are well aware that, should any 
of the surrounding nations attempt anything against 
Natal, there are Caffres enough in the colony, 
combined together under a European leader, to ‘eat 
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them up’ altogether, as their own expression is. The 
fact being so, then, and the price of labour so low— 
ranging from 5s. to 10s. per month, according to the 
style of servant, and about 7s. more to feed them— 
there need be no fear about want of labour to carry 
out any kind of agriculture whatever. 

Having endeavoured to explain away the prejudices, 
concerning the climate and scarcity of labour in 
Natal, the next thing to be done is to give as fair a 
description as my limits will permit of the general 
outline of the port and harbour, the country, and the 
articles of commerce which it produces. 

Upon arriving in the outer anchorage, the immi- 
grant is struck by the quiet beauty of the bay, one 
broad sheet of water stretching up into the country 
about six miles, with one or two islands towards the 
north-west side; on the left, a majestic bluff looks 
down upon poor ocean fretting at its feet; to the 
right, a low sandy point, partially covered with a 
peculiar creeper, and gradually rising as it recedes, 
dips into the level flat upon which stands the town of 
D'Urban ; then rising again abruptly into the range 
of hills called the Berea; stretching up, up, step 
by step, wall upon wall, until it meets the grass- 
lands upon the top, almost as level as the sea itself. 
Between the aforesaid point and the bluff is the 
entrance to the bay, and rather outside of that the 
bar—the much-dreaded bar—whereon there is, at 
high-water and spring-tides, generally from 12 to 
18 feet of water, and which, there is no doubt what- 
ever, might be very much improved by a little more 
money. 

The present bar would not, in Great Britain, be 
suffered to remain six months; and Natal is only 
waiting until, by the introduction of more people and 
more capital, she is enabled to make it a splendid 
harbour. A prospectus has lately been issued for a 
railway from the landing-place to the town, a distance 
of three miles, and all the shares have been taken up 
within the colony itself. As it is a dead-level all the 
way along the beach, it is not expected to cost more 
than L.10,000. It is very much wanted, and will 
pay, as all goods under the present system have to 
be carted up to town at a great expense. 

The agricultural part of the colony is, as it were, in 
two divisions. On a coast-line of about 120 miles 
long by 20 broad, all tropical products, such as 
sugar, arrowroot, coffee, indigo, cotton, &c., grow with 
great facility. And not as in mere experimental garden- 
ing, but in such quantities as to assure the people of 
Natal that they will all, erelong, become staple articles 
of export. Last season’s crop of sugar was 750 tons; 
arrowroot forms now a great part of the cargoes from 
Natal; the cultivation of indigo is being vigorously 
prosecuted by several wealthy planters from Java; 
cotton grows wild throughout the lower parts of the 
colony ; the Natal coffee is considered equal to that of 
Mocha ; one planter sold his crop for home-consump- 
tion at 95s. per hundredweight ; oil-nuts, flax, fibrous 
plants of every description, and—indeed, the difficulty 
is to say what will not grow in Natal, and well too. 
The cocoa-nut is the only exception that I know of. 
Of course, in speaking of the products of a country 
in a commercial point of view, it is not usual to 
enumerate gooseberries, black currants, &c., and it 
must be acknowledged that in these Natal shews 
her weakness. But, as a compensation, she produces, 
in the greatest luxuriance, pine-apples, bananas, 
peaches, and other fruits which here are considered 
luxuries. 

Land which eight or ten years ago was sold for 1s. 


per acre, now fetches 30s.; and it may be assumed 
that a good sugar-farm may, at the present time, be 
purchased at about the latter rate. Oxen—with 
which all ploughing is done in Natal—may be got for 
L.5. Ploughs, carts, &c., ought all to be brought 
from Great Britain, as the emigrant will find a con- 
siderable difference between Natal and English prices. 
How very different the style of farming there, is to 
this I see in travelling through England. Here, every 
inch of land is cultivated up to the railway ; in Natal, 
a man in starting takes a look over 400 or 500 acres 
of land—sees a piece which he thinks will do; away 
he goes, breaks it up, ploughs it over, banks and 
ditches it round, and there it is. Then for another 
piece, half a mile away, it may be. In fact, there is 
so much rich land, that he is difficult to please, and 
he picks and chooses like an epicure. 

Again, the part of the colony which is called, in 
colonial parlance, ‘up the country’—that is, high 
table-lands sprinkled with forests of yellow-wood, 
sneeze-wood, and other woods indigenous to the colony 
—is best suited for sheep, cattle, and horses. Sheep 
have lately been introduced to a great extent, and 
many Dutch farmers have emigrated from the Orange 
River free state to Natal, preferring security under 
British government, to so-called independence under 
their own republic; and the greatest part of the 
aboriginal white inhabitants—that is, those who have 
been there ten or twelve years, have been giving up 
cattle and horses; the former of which constituted 
the principal merchandise of the people of Natal, 
before they turned their attention to sheep and sugar. 

Natal is the country for the sportsman—from a 
blue buck of nine inches high, to an elephant of twelve 
feet, and through all the intermediate sizes there is 
game in especial abundance. In the vicinity of the 
settlement, it has been rather thinned off; but within 
100 miles of D’Urban—the seaport town—you may in 
one hour fill a bag which it would take fourteen oxen 
to draw; and then think of the hair-breadth escapes, 
the running, the dodging, the getting up thorny trees, 
to the great detriment of your original and only pair 
of trousers, with a buffalo or a rhinoceros grunting at 
your heels! 

I do not wish to give the impression that people in 
Natal are almost as barbarous as the natives, or without 
the amusements of society. Such an idea would be 
extremely erroneous. Let any one look at the Natal 
papers; let him see its advertisements of balls, pic- 
nics, concerts, botanical and agricultural shows, &c., 
and he will allow that Natal is one of the gayest little 
places in the world. 

The society is equal to that in most towns in this 
country, and superior in many respects; for there 
you have all its amenities, courtesies, and enjoyment 
without its conventionalities. Even the Dutch Boers, 
who are, generally speaking, a heavy, respectable set 
of people, give their balls and parties, and attend them 
with the greatest zest. Though it does seem rather 
ridiculous, to see a sixteen-stone fellow whirling about 
in a waltz, with a partner as big as himself! I have 
gone to a Dutch party, and on entering the room, 
been very much surprised to find a Caffre dressed in 
a white shirt, standing in one corner of the room, 
grinding away at a barrel-organ, producing polkas 
and waltzes with as great an indifference as if they 
had been pepper or coffee, for domestic consumption. 
But this is an exceptionally ludicrous case. 

Natal, however, is not the place for a large emigra- 
tion of the poorer class to be directed to—that is, of 
agricultural labourers and mechanics. The field is no 
doubt extensive, and land plenty and fertile; but still 
aman must have something to keep him while his 
crops are growing. The number of farmers who can 
afford to employ white men, in the face of native 
labour being so cheap, is at present very small. 
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But every man who goes to Natal with a capital from 
L.100 up to L.20,000, it does not matter how much, 
and has anything like energy and determination, is 
almost sure to succeed. 


A LAST KINDNESS. 


THe composition candles were burning as brightly 
as ‘it is their nature to’; the slaty coal was popping 
red-hot out of the fireplace only at considerable 
intervals; and Bob Evans and myself, in the third 
floor of the Inner Temple, had made ourselves as 
comfortable as circumstances permitted. I should, 
however, speak for myself only when I mention com- 
fort, and it is a misnomer to speak of my companion 
as ‘Bob.’ Mr Robert Evans, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, was now become a wan, nay, 
a haggard individual; a flabby, flaccid, jaundiced- 
looking, mummy-like person, with shaky hands, and 
knees that he had next to no command over whatever; 
a scarecrow who had borrowed the voice of one of 
its feathered enemies, a withered anatomy, an un- 
wholesome ghost—in fine, although I should weary 
myself in base comparisons, I should never be able to 
convey the true conception of that mournful thing to 
which my old friend Bob Evans had grown. 

He was a young man too; a man like myself, in 
the very prime of life, which I think I am not far 
wrong in setting at seven-and-forty ; but he looked 
like seventy-four. His hair, which wont to be as 
dark as the—no, ingenious reader, not as you were 
about to anticipate, ‘as the raven’—as dark as the | 
crow (for it had a gloss upon it peculiar to itself 
and that bird alone), was now as white as the pigeon; 
and as the pigeon, too, which had very recently 
moulted. His jaw was dropping in, in consequence | 
of his teeth having dropped out, and his nose and | 
chin seemed about to have a meeting, which, unlike | 
that contemplated by the poet, would by no means 
make amends, as far as appearance went, for their | 
previous separation. Bob wouldn’t smoke, wouldn’t | 
talk; nay, although he was partaking of my generous | 
hospitality, he would not so much as smile at several 
very capital bons mots. I could have borne anything 
else from a friend like him, but want of appreciation | 
of that sort of thing is really difficult to stand. 

‘Bob,’ said I, quite calmly, upon its third occur- | 


Oh!’ exclaimed he suddenly, ‘I suffocate! 
Help, help! I die!’ 

In an instant I had got the dear fellow’s necker- 
chief off, and had resuscitated him with a dash of 
cold water. 

‘What, in the name of all the faculty, is the matter 
with you?’ cried I. ‘Will it be safe to leave you by 
yourself, while I run out for a doctor?’ 

He waved his hand impatiently, as if to forbid this, 
but did not recover voice to speak for a considerable 
time. ‘I am better now—much better,’ said he, at 
last, ‘ and I will tell you the whole matter—the reason 
of the terrible change which you perceive in me, while 
I feel myself able. * 

‘I went down, about six months ago, to Sir Reginald 
Cureton’s, as you know, to attend him during his last 
illness. Alleviation was all that could be done for 
him ; remedy, as he knew himself, there was none. 
It is needless to describe his disorder. Fits of agony 
succeeding one another after long intervals of stupor 
—each attack of course bringing him nearer to death’s 
door—comprised almost all that you would under- 
stand of it. Now and then, but very rarely, the 
patient was vouchsafed a few hours of sensibility and 
respite from pain. ‘These, however, were far from 
being blessings to him; memory returned with 
intellect, and peopled the brain of that unhappy man 
with ghastly company. He had lived, not only what 
is called a “ hard” life, but a very evil one; his hand 
had been heavy upon God’s poor, as well as closed 
against them ; cruel as well as vicious, he—— But I am 
forgetting that we are his judges no longer, that he is 
a dead man at last—at last. [A shudder passed over 
my friend’s frame as he spoke those words, which 
shook him like a leaf.] Enough to say that to watch 
by Sir Reginald’s death-bed was a terrible task. Not 
that he feared for the future—since he had no belief 
in it—but for death itself; for the moment and the 
manner in which the inevitable shadow should fall 
upon his restless face for ever. 

“ Doctor,” said he, upon a day when his pain had 
been less than usual, and his voice had almost dropped 
its customary peevishness, “T have something to tell 
you of the very last importance. You will have a 
large sum paid into your hands at my decease by my 
executors; I dare say, more bank-notes than you 
have ever calculated upon. [I knew Sir Reginald’s 
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| pride and insolence so well, that no indelicate or 


ungraceful allusion from his mouth ever wounded 


rence, and without shewing the slightest ill-temper. | me; it was habitual brutality rather than a desire to 
*You’re hideous to look at, and you’re not agreeable | insult which prompted him to say such things, and 
to converse with. You used to be a warm-hearted, | besides, he was a dying man.] You may therefore,” 
pleasant fellow enough, and recognised a good thing | he continued, “very well do a piece of business for 
when it was said to you as well as any man. What me which is not in the bond. Did you ever hear any 
has come over you? Ever since you got that story of us Curetons not lying quiet in boards?” 

thumping fee from old Sir Reginald’s executors—— ‘In spite of the studiously light manner of his talk, 
Why, how white you’re getting, old fellow! you’re | I could not but see that the speaker was labouring 
trembling, too, in an exceedingly unpleasant manner. | under extreme anxiety. He was referring to a legend 
You did not kill the old gentleman—in an unprofes- commonly believed among the domestics of the hall, 
sional manner, that is—did you?’ and universally reported by the villagers, that none of 

‘George,’ ejaculated my old friend in a solemn | his ancient race had ever rested quietly in their 
voice, ‘if you ever cared for me—if I was ever dear | family vault. The coffin of the latest buried Cureton 
to you when we were boys at school together, or, was always found turned over, as though by the 
when we worked in the same rooms at ‘Trinity, or | | struggles of its unhappy tenant, when the vault was 
in the latter years when we were fighting together the | reopened for the admission of his or her successor. 
long battle of manhood, side by side—promise me one} Whether some enemy of the dead had done it to 
thing; promise me, before Heaven, and by your sacred | annoy the living—for the race had ever been a most 
word, to do me one last kindness.’ unpopular one—no one could tell; but no sign of a 

‘My dear Bob,’ cried I, thoroughly melted by his | forcible entrance could ever be discovered, and the 
manner, and perceiving him to be suffering real | keys were always in the possession of the head of the 
mental distress, ‘I ‘ll do you a hundred,’ house. 

* Ah,’ replied he, sighing heavily, ‘my request will “TI have heard of the story, Sir Reginald,” 
seem so childish to you—as I know by fatal experi- | answered I carelessly; “but such an absurdity is 
ence—that you will scarce think it worth while to| searcely worth remembrance.” 
comply with it before it is too late; and if I should; “It is true,” cried the baronet passionately—“ it is 
tell you the reason, the hateful, unimaginable—— | as true as that you sit grinning there. When I took 
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my brother to his last home, twenty years ago, I 
helped with my own hands to set his father’s coffin 
straight; and the old man, I know, had in his time 
done a similar office for his predecessor. Now, mark 
me, I am not going to scratch and fumble in the 
dark until Iam smothered. Will you see, therefore, 
that the people bury me in quicklime ?” 

*I had had too many patients in my time to be 
in the least surprised at such a request as this; 
and Sir Reginald was, moreover, just that description 
of sceptic who will grovel at the foot of a family 
superstition ; and I of course promised to do what he 
desired. 

“ And, doctor,” added he, in the dogged tone in 
which a man endeavours to conceal his consciousness 
of his own shame, “ you may as well keep these keys 
which open the vault in your own possession ; and 
give the undertaker fellows five pounds apiece, will 
you, to hold their tongues? I should not like it to be 
said that a Cureton—and the last of the Curetons, too 
—was ever afraid.” 

‘Within a few days of this conversation, Sir Reginald 
died; and although there is nothing more contemptible 
in my own eyes than such a fancy as he had expressed, 
I had at once a private interview with the under- 
taker, and paid a ten-pound note out of my own 
pocket to insure the dead man’s wishes being com- 
plied with. The baronetcy was extinct by his demise, 
but a long train of expectant connections, all unknown 
to me, followed his body to the tomb on the next 
day. I myself was sent for in the morning to a 
casualty case at some distance off, and was therefore 
unable to attend the funeral, but I returned to Cureton 
Hall the same afternoon. I had to transact various 
business matters with the executors after dinner, and 
retired to rest thoroughly fatigued with my day’s 
exertions. What was that not loud sound, then, that 
woke me, on the instant, out of a deep sleep, and in 
the dead of night?—that caused me to sit upright 
on my bed in profuse sweat, with every hair on my 
head standing, as it seemed, on end, with my sense of 
hearing strung to the utmost, and my heart beating 
so loud and strong, that I was fain to press my hand 
upon it? A rat in the wainscot? No. There were 
no rats in Cureton Hall. And yet there was some- 
thing close beside me, scratching and fumbling in the 
dark! Sir Reginald’s dying words flashed upon me 
directly I heard it; and within five minutes I was 
making my way, half-dressed, along the eastern 
corridor to the room wherein I knew the undertaker 
was still lodged. The noise was still in my ears, and 
accompanied me with perfect distinctness as I walked. 
I pictured to myself only too faithfully what must 
needs be happening all that time in the vault beneath 
the chapel. So panic-stricken a face did I wear, that 
the undertaker himself, used as he was to ghastly 
spectacles, was terrified. 

“Get up,” cried I, “get up at once, you liar. Come 
with me to the place where you have put Sir Reginald, 
or I will brain you with these keys. Bring hammer 
and chisel, villain. That man, I tell you, you buried, 
was buried alive.” 

“Sir,” said he, trembling in every limb, “what 
would you have me do?” 

‘I clutched him by the collar of his night-dress by 
way of answer, and had him out upon the floor in 
an instant. With his dressing-gown twisted round 
him the wrong side out, his teeth chattering with cold 
and terror, and holding in his unwilling hands the 
instruments of his profession, the unhappy wretch 
accompanied me to the chapel. In vain he expostu- 
lated and reasoned. I was listening to those fearful 
sounds which he could not hear, and which seemed 
to increase as we neared the consecrated building. 
Once he endeavoured to turn back and make his 
escape, but I was too quick for him, and gripped his 
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wrist like an iron handcuff. The moon shone full 
upon the door of the great vault, which was without 
the wall, but I was long in getting the key to open 
it, since I did not dare to leave hold of my struggling 
prisoner. At last the huge leaves creaked upon their 
hinges, and the pale moonlight overflowed all that 
solemn place, touching with unearthly splendour the 
silver nails and plates and handles which adorned, 
80 vainly, the narrow homes of the departed Curetons. 
The scratching and fumbling in the dark had now 
entirely ceased; but there was a dark something 
standing up at the entrance, at sight of which the 
guilty officer of the dead gave a scream that set 
many a candle glimmering in the hall-windows, and 
brought us speedy help. The coffin of Sir Reginald 
was standing before us absolutely on end; nor when 
we opened it was there found a trace of that quick- 
lime about which the unhappy baronet had been so 
solicitous. 

*I know full well,’ continued my poor friend, ‘every 
one of those arguments which common sense as well 
as medical knowledge can apply to a case like this. 
Pray, spare unnecessary talk upon this awful subject. 
All the reasoning in the world cannot save my nights 
from being passed in agony, my days in miserable 
apprehensions, with fits such as that you were witness 
to just now, when I seem to be, myself, in the place 
of my wretched patient, and to scratch and fumble 
in the dark until I suffocate. My health has quite 
given way under these repeated visitations; still, 
there will be a load taken off my mind which may 
do me good even now, a horror subtracted from the 
dread idea of death, if you will promise me one 
thing.’ ’ 

~ promise you, dear Bob,’ cried I, ‘upon my sacred 
word.’ 

‘Then you will do me this last kindness: before I 
am buried, you will decapitate me with your own 
hands,’ 

Directly my poor friend had obtained the desired 
assurance, his spirits seemed to rise in a very extra- 
ordinary degree. For the first time since that scene 
in Cureton vault, he passed the ensuing night with- 
out any sensations of a painful nature; and he is 
now at the sea-coast, picking up flesh, as well as sea- 
anemones for his vivarium. Still, it is of course 
quite possible that Bob may not live so long as 
myself, and the knowledge that I am bound in that 
case to perform the office of his executioner, does 
certainly—to an unprofessional person like myself— 
give an interest to our friendship not altogether of 
a cheerful kind. 


TO THE WIND. 


Wirn fearful voice, he rushes down our street, 
Making the signs creak horribly. At night 
(When peace should reign), he mostly doth delight 
Upon the window-panes strange tunes to beat ; 
I've lain abed and fancied restless feet 
Were dancing on the staircase, sounds so wild 
Created he for wonder-loving child, 
In whose fresh soul fine awe and fear did meet. 
His wailings oftentimes so plaintive seemed, 
I gave him human passions, and felt sad 
For that deep mourner who beneath the shade 
Of pitying Night his soul’s keen anguish named 
In language suited to the troubled hour, 
When bells were trembling in the crazy tower. 

J. E. 
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